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Random Comments on This Week’s 
Features. 


It seems to us that this week’s paper is about 
np to the standard. Our cotton crop reports, of 
‘eourse, constitute a notable feature, but there are 
other articles of no less practical value. 
a 
The article suggesting share rents for all crops 
ds especially timely and ought to be seriously con- 
‘sidered by all landlords and tenants before mak- 
‘ing 1909 contracts. There is no doubt but that 
our present renting system is largely responsible 
| both for the one-crop system and for the waste of 
' our lands—two of the greatest evils of Southern 
P agriculture. Our correspondent strikes the key- 
| note when he declares that ‘‘a land-owner who is 
to receive a share of what the land produces will 
' always look more carefully after the working of 
} it,” and this fact alone is almost enough to dem- 
onstrate the superiority of the share system. 
& 

If your water supply is not what it ought to be, 
4n article on page 7 may get you to thinking of 
» SOmething better. The time and labor. that has 
been needlessly spent in the Southern States on 
3 account of water supplies badly planned, or not 
- Planned at all, would dig the Panama Canal—and 
% the burden of it in large and shameful measure 
© has fallen on our country women. On page 7 
there is also some good counsel about gardening, 
- Which should be read in connection with Mr. Dur- 
 ban’s article last week. 








at 

Mr. French is right in urging more light in the 
3 Stablds, but the best thing in his letter this week 
4s his advice about clearing up and draining the 
Wet spots on your land this winter. In most cases 

s these places are full of humus and richness—soil 
» Wealth washed down from many other acres—and 
q it would be cheaper to spend $50 an acre getting 
4 ene of these lands into shape for cultivation rath- 
er than till a worn-out hillside for nothing. Talk 

© this over with your boys. 





i 


Prepare a deep and thoroughly pulver- 
ized seed bed, well drained; break in the 
fall to the depth of 8, 10 or 12 inches, ac- 
cording to the soil, with implements that 
will not bring the subsoil to the surface; 
(the foregoing depths should be reached 
gradually.) 


Il. 


Use seed of the best variety, intelligently 
selected and carefully stored. 


Il. 


In cultivated crops, give the rows and the 
plants in the rows a space suited to the 
plant, the soil and the climate. 


IV. 


Use intensive tillage during the growing 
period of the crops. 


¥. 


Secure a high content of humus in the 
soil by the use of legumes, barnyard ma- 
nure, farm refuse, and commercial fertil- 


izers. 
VI. 


Carry out a systematic crop rotation with 
a winter cover crop on Southern farms. 


VIL. 


Accomplish more work in a day by using 
more horse power and better Implements. 


VIIL. 


Increase the farm stock to the extent of 


THE TEN COMMANDMENTS OF 


By Dr. Seaman A. Knapp, in Charge of Co-operative Demonstration Work, U.S. D partment of Agriculture. 
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utilizing all the waste products and idle 
lands of the farm. 


IX. 
Produce all the food required for the 
men and animals on the farm. 
X. 


Keep an account of each farm product, 
in order to know from which the gain or 
loss arises. 





Progressive Furmer ) 








a 
‘ And now that hog fattening time is 
p fon’t overlook those notable Alabama Station 
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here, | 


(An article giving Dr. Knapp’s ideas on deep plowing at greater length will be given in next week's 








tests reported on page 11. It was proved in these 
tests that the cost per pound of meat from differ- 
ent ways of feeding was as follows: 

Corn alone 7.63c. 
Two-thirds corn, one-third cottonsed meal 5.75c. 
Nine-tenths corn, one-tenth tankage 5.18c. 
Hialf corn and half peas §.1ic. 


The only question is, Do you want to raise meat 

at five cents or seven cents? 
& 

At the breakfast table to-day we heard of sick 
chickens. in the poultry yard, and the only way to 
avoid increasing trouble as cold weather comes on 
now, is to house the fowls in houses warm and 
at the same time properly ventilated. Mr. Geer 
tells this week of his friend whose Black Minorcas 
were dying off, and how the remedy was found in 
a properly constructed hen-house. 
the same advice. 


a a Se ek oe eee eee ee a 


You may need 


& 

And lastly, about planting trees: Professor 
Massey’s letter on page 15 on this subject is as 
full of good points as a pin-cushion. Read it— 
and then hurry stock for your 
There is no time to be lost. 


up with new 
orchard. 





Ig there a supply of fuel on hand, or is there 


;danger of bad weather catching the household 


without fuel and little chance of getting it when 
it must be had? 





Coming Next Week. 


Deep plowing and subsoiling—these questions 
will be handled in two articles in our next issue, 
one a review of a new bulletin just issued by the 
National Department of Agriculture, the other an 
interesting record of personal experience by Mr. 
W. C. Crook telling how he increased his crops 
by deep plowing. 

“How I Make Pin Money on the Farm” is a let- 
ter by a wide-awake woman reader on a subject 
of exceeding interest to all country women. A 
valuable article on “How to Plan and Plant a 
Yard” will also appeal to all who wish beautiful 
homes. 

“Get Some Live Stock and So Make Profits 
Twelve Months in the Year’’—this is the title of 
Mr. French’s next letter telling how Southern 
farmers may make as much money as Western 
farmers; and another short article jabs ‘Mr. 
Scrub Stock Farmer” with some points and prongs 
of such sharpness as to insure his waking up if 
he reads it. 

Following up our review of the Alabama Sta- 
tion bulletin on how to make cheap pork, another 
article next week wiH outline a succession of crops 
that will make ‘‘Hog Feed for Twelve Months.” 

Uncle Jo will tell how to get the poultry houses 
ready for winter; and Mr. Jeffreys will write on 
the poultry exhibits at the Charlotte and Salis- 
burg Fairs. 

“How to Plant a Tree’ is an instructive paper 
that will admirably supplement Professor Mas- 
sey’s orchard planting instructions this week. 
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COTTON CROP 





REPORTS FROM EVERY SOUTHERN 


ee 
— 








North Carolina. 





“Not Over Seventy-five Per Cent of 
Last Year’s Crop,’ Says President 
Alexander of the Farmers’ Union. 


It is my opinion that the crop of 
North Carolina will 
about 75 per cent of last year’s crop. 
Some of our most intelligent farmers 
place the estimate as low as 60 per 
cent. 

The heavy receipts up to this time 
are due to the fact that the August 
flood caused the plant to throw off 
all the young bolls, checked the 
growth and thus produced an unnat- 
ural condition, which resulted in 
too rapid and early maturing. Add- 
ed to this we have had an unusually 
good fall for gathering cotton and 
an abundance of labor. Consequently 
the farmers have kept up with the 
picking. 

As to what ought to be done to 
secure better prices, the farmer is 
practically helpless, except as to the 
holding of his cotton off the market. 
I am fully persuaded that from now 
on the receipts will fall off rapidly 


persuade farmers to hold their cot- 
ton off the market. 
many farmers are holding off, and I 
think 
agreed upon that it 
practically the withdrawal of cotton 
from the.market until the price was 
realized. 
prove to bej|to 
long as receipts are so heavy. 
consumer can buy at the present 
price it is absurd to think that he 
will give more. 


li.—*“ Little 


Carolina’s cotton crop received. 
will make 65 per cent of our last 
year’s crop. 
been selling to pay off the lien and 
guano 
warehousing their cotton and hold- 





I believe that 


if a price of ten cents was 
would mean 


Of course, there is no way 
improve the price of cotton as 
If the 


Very truly yours, 
FRANCIS H. WESTON. 
Columbia, S. C. 


More Cotton Will be 
Sold at Present Prices,” Says Pres- 


ident Harris of the Farmers’ 
Union. 
Your inquiry regarding South 


We 
The lien farmers have 


debts. The majority are 





go with them to Memphis. We can 
advance prices to ten cents with a 
determined co-operative effort. 
Yours truly, 
HARVIE JORDAN. 
Atlanta, Ga. 


Ilil.—Georgia Will Diversify Next 
Year, Says President Lee. 


In my opinion, Georgia is about 
65 per cent of last year’s crop. The 
members of the Farmers’ Union, as 
a rule, are not selling much cotton. 
Prices being so low, there is no 
doubt in my mind that next year 
will find Gorgia land planted in 
small grain and we will have more 
farming on the intensive plan. 

I feel sure that the cotton crop 
has been over-estimated, both in 
acreage and amount of bales. As 
to the other States the same report 
reaches my office. 

We are to have a meeting in New 
Orleans November 11th and 12th, 
and I would be glad to meet you at 
that meeting, as we will have a large 
crowd of cotton growers present. I 
think your paper could benefit itself 








because of the determination among 
our larger and better class of farm- 
ers to hold for better prices. ‘ 

The bulk of the cotton sold up to 
this time has been marketed by ten- 
ants and the small farmer. It is 
very unfortunate that the very class 
that stand in greatest need of high- 
er prices are forced to sell, or at 
least make no effort to hold, regard- 
less of the price. The bankers are 
standing by the farmers that are 
trying to hold and loaning money on 
warehouse receipts. The Union in 
this county (Mecklenburg) has suc- 
ceeded in getting reduced rates for 
storage—from 25 cents per month 
to 15 cents per month. 

The President of the National 
Union, C. S. Barrett, has called for 
a popular mass meeting in New Or- 
leans on the 11th and 12th of No- 
vember to consider cotton market 
conditions and see if some steps can- 
not be taken to “boost” the price. 
This will no doubt have some effect 
on the market and will stimulate 
and encourage farmers to _ hold 
“tighter” to their cotton. I hope 
there will be a large attendance at 
this meeting from North Carolina. 
It will not be confined to Farmers’ 
Union members, but is open to every- 
body interested in seeing higher 
priced cotton. 

Thanking you for your courtesy, 
and assuring you of my highest re- 
gard for you in your editorial ca- 
pacity, I am, Very truly, 

H. Q. ALEXANDER, 
President North Carolina 
Farmers’ Union. 
Mecklenburg Co., N. C. 


State 





South Carolina. 


I.—225,000 Bales Below Usual Pro- 
duction, Says Mr. Weston, of the 
Cotton Association. 


In reply to your letter, so far as 
the cotton crop in South Carolina is 
concerned, I do not think our crop 
will exceed 900,000 bales, which is 
about 225,000 bales below our usual 
production. Our crop was. badly 
damaged bya severe drought in July 
and excessive rains in August: The 
rains in August caused many of our 
rivers to have unprecedented over- 
flows which was extremely destruc- 
tive, not only of the crops but of live 
ajock. 

The Farmers’ Union is very active 
a the State and is doing its best to 


A few days ago we sent out 


ern State asking for full first-hand 
publication in The Progressive 


or average years ? 





Cotton Association Presidents and other atuhorities in every South- 


was asked upon these three points: 


“1. How does the crop in your State compare with last year 


“2. What are the farmers deing, and what do you think they 
ought to do, to insure better prices ? 
“3. Will they hold for ten cents >” 


No other matters are of more vital interest to our Southern 
farmers at this time, and the authoritative reports given herewith 
will be read with interest from Virginia to Texas. 


inquiries to Farmers’ Union and 


reports on cotton conditions for 
Farmer. Especial information 


STATE 


ments with the full knowledge that 
a considerable proportion of the 
crop has already been sold to meet 
urgent demands. 
As giving you some idea of the 
tendency on the part of creditors to 
extend credit for a few months long- 
er on over-due notes, I would cite 
the case of a small-scale merchant 
who yesterday mentioned to me the 
fact that out of about $1,500 due 
him, secured in most cases by cotton 
stored on the farms, he had collect- 
ed only about $50, and that he was 
willing to extend the time of pay- 
ment still further. 
I think every advance in the price 
of cotton that occurs between the 
present and the first of November 
will be followed by a considerable 
amount of selling; but such sales 
will be chiefly made to meet obliga- 
tions due November 1, and unless the 
price meantime goes above ten cents 
[ do not think that such sales will* 
represent any considerable percent- 
age of the total crop, nor any con- 
siderable percentage of the cotton 
now held for higher prices. 
J. F. DUGGAR, 
Director Alabama Experiment Sta- ; 
tion. 
Auburn, Ala. 


II.—To Grow More Corn is the Only 
Way to Help Cotton Prices. 

In my judgment, Alabama _ will 
produce more cotton than last year, 
but I do not believe it will exceed 
an average crop. 

With regard to what the farmers 
are doing with respect to getting 
better prices for cotton, I desire to 
say that those who are able to do 
so are holding, others are selling. 
The financial conditions in this State 
have obliged merchants to insist on 





early settlement of accounts with 








ing for better prices. There will 
be little more sold in this State until 
it goes above ten cents, as our farm- 
ers realize it is cheap at 12% cents, 
and will hold for it. I think all the 
distressed cotton has been thrown on 
the market, and feel sure our farm- 
ers are going to’ diversify crops, 
plant less acreage in cotton and buy 
less fertilizer than in many years. 
They are finding out it is foolishness 
to plant cotton to buy supplies with. 
Yours truly, 


B. HARRIS, 


President South Carolina Farmers’ 
State Union. 


Pendleton, S. C. 





Georgia. 


I.—Crop 500,000 Bales Short, Says 
President Barrett. 


As to the cotton crop in Georgia, 
I think we will be at least five hun- 
dred thousand bales short,. possibly 
seven or eight hundred thousand 
bales short. 
Yours sincerely, 
Cc. S. BARRETT, 
President Farmers’ Educational and 
Co-operative Union of America. 
Union City, “Ga. 





II.—1,600,000 Bales Against 1,900,- 
000 Last Year, Says Mr. Jordan. 


The best authorities on the Geor- 
gia crop, who have prepared esti- 
mates this early, indicate that the 
crop will be about 1,600,000 bales. 
Many farmers are holding for ten 
cents, while others are selling. I 
want you to help 
conference I am calling to start a 
campaign to advance prices. 


having your news from first hand. 
Yours very respectfully, 
J. L. LEE, 
State President Farmers’ Union. 
Union City, Ga. 





Alabama. 


I.—Crop 
Per Cent Picked. 


and the South by being present and 


Unusually Early and 90 


farmers. A convention of the South- 
ern people will doubtless serve to 
encourage the holding of cotton by 
those who are able to do so. 

There is but one way in which we 
can ever expect to secure for all 
time a fair price for our cotton, and 
that is by the growing of sufficient 
corn for home consumption. I say 
corn because, with it, we would 
raise our meat and our live stock, 
and would’ be independent of the 
outside world, and the farmer who 
did this would be in a position to 


in the Memphis 


Get up 


In reply to your inquiries relative 
to the cotton crop and cotton move- 
ment in Alabama, I am pleased to 
give you my impressions of the situ- 
ation, which seems to me to be as 
follows: 
The appearance of the fields in sev- 
eral parts of the State where I have 
recently been and reports from a 
number of other sections make me 
believe that about 90 per cent of the 
cotton crop has already been picked. 
The cotton crop of the present year 
igs exceptionally early. There is ab- 
solutely no top crop. This earliness 
and this absence of the top crop are 
due to the continued dry weather 
throughout August and September 
and to the general prevalence of 
rust. 

In regard to the percentage of the 
crop that has been sold, it is much 
more difficult to make an estimate. 
However, the tendency to hold is 
very strong among all classes of 
farmers. It is especially notable 
that this year tenants are holding 
firmly to their cotton and that both 
landlords and merchants are show- 
ing a general disposition to postpone 
collections with a view to permitting 
their debtors to realize a higher 
price, for it will take a much higher 
price for this short crop to pay the 

















a big delegation from your State and 


debts owed by a large proportion of 


hold his cotton year after year, and 


to get his own price. In my judg- 
ment, if the people of the South 
would meet-in convention and adopt 
ways and means by which a corn 
campaign could be instituted and 
put into effect in the South, it would 
do more for our Southern country 
than anything else at this time. 

W. H. SEYMOUR, 





Director Alabama Bureau Cotton 
Statistics. 
Mississippi. 
I.—President Hightower Thinks 
Spinners as Well as_ Farmers 


Should be Asked to Report. 


The cotton crop of Mississippi is 
about the same ag last year, with 
picking further advanced than ever 
known at this season of the year. 

Some cotton selling, negroes and 
those tied up’ with merchants being 
forced to sell.. Banks in most places 
are lending money on cotton. Union 
people holding well, and will not be 
satisfied with ten cents. 

The general public is returning to 
a saner view and now have some 
hope for the future of cotton. The 
mills and the spinners have been 
making out all this season that they 
had immense stocks on hand at the 





the renters. I make these _ state- 





(Continued on Page 4.) 
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Share Rents for All Crops. 


Will Make Tenants and Landlords More Prosperous and Better Satis- 


fied—Absolutely Necessary to 


Messrs. Editors: I have read in your 
paper two articles on tenants or 
renters, one advocating good tenant 
houses as a means of obtaining good 
tenants, the other advocating long 
leases to tenants as a means to a 
desirable end. Now, I think the 
matter of leasing or renting lands 
one of the most vital questions be- 
fore the Southern landowner, one 
most to be studied and one that 
should be thoroughly discussed. It 
affects the value of land, the value 
of cotton, the supply of corn, and 
all other farm supplies so necessary 
to agricultural success. It also af- 
fects more people, both landlords 
and tenants, than any other one 
question that is before or present 
with us. 


Why Cotton Goes Down in Novem- 
ber. 

Lands in the prairie belt of Mis- 
sissippi rent for $3.00 to $4.00 per 
acre, or 500 pounds of lint cotton 
for 16 acres of land. These prices 
were common there some years ago, 
and I think are today. Lands in the 
Delta region rent for from $5.00 to 
$8.00 per acre, or seventy to eighty 
pounds lint cotton per acre. The 
great central belt of Mississippi I 
know less about; but think they 
about equal the prairie belt. Those 
rents fall due usually November Ist, 
and are a preferred claim on the crop 
produced. The landlord holds a stat- 
utory lien on the crop. produced. 
These notes, with a mortgage on his 
land, are in many instances the col- 
lateral he puts up to get ‘‘a furnish’”’ 
for himself and tenant. Is it any won- 
der that cotton goes down about No- 
vember Ist each year? Is it any 
wonder that the debtor landlord or 
debtor tenant has a sad smile when 
Mr. Hightower recommends him to 
hold his cotton for .better prices? 
Joshua could command the sun and 
the moon to stand still and be obey- 
ed; but I don’t think he could stop 
the money lender from taking his 
due when his lien matures, unless he 
got his hand on the warehouse re- 
ceipt and a chance for more interest. 


How Cotton is Forced on the Market. 


I think I have shown that the ten- 
ant question is a vital one, espe- 
cially as regards the price of 
cotton and the producer’s_  abil- 
ity to hold it and thus” en- 
hance its price. The present manner 
of leasing land, paying money or 
cotton, forces cotton in the market 
for whatever it will sell for to pay 
tent due in November. The rent 
note secures the ‘‘furnish,’’ and hence 
it is also due then, and it usually 
knocks another cent off cotton prices 
to pay the supply bill. To meet a 
preferred claim due in November in 
the South, no other crop than cotton 
can be safely relied on. You cannot 
realize any considerable sum in cash 
with certainty in any cotton town, 
on corn, hay, or oats, after cotton 
begins to move till after the Christ- 
mas holidays. You can sell at a gac- 
rifice of twenty to thirty per cent; 
but there are no grain warehouses, 
no elevators, and no one in the grain 
business, no one dealing extensively 
im hay. It ig all cotton, dry goods, 
drugs, groceries, and builder’s sup- 
Plies—no mule market, no sale for 
horses, and six dressed hogs glut 
the market of almost any town; yet 
Tents are due and money or cotton 
alone available. Then, one must 
Taise all the cotton he can, to the det- 
Timent of other and better things, to 
Meet this condition. Money is the 
life of successful farming as much 
as it is in any other business, and 
Some method of paying rent other 





Improve Our Present System. 


than in all cash must be devised and 
generally practiced before our South- 
land sees brighter days. Let cotton 
pay for land planted in cotton; corn 
pay for land planted in corn; hay pay 
for hay land, etc. 


“Share’’ System the Only Wise Plan. 

It would be well to go back to 
the shore policy of paying rent first 
established by Joseph, ‘“‘the Reader 
of Dreams,’”’ who ruled Egypt for 
Pharaoh in Biblical days. When, 
having established the first corner 
in grain and foodstuffs, he bought 
stock and land of the people for food, 
he established this tenant system 
taking one-fifth of all crops for Phar- 
aoh. I think Joseph was fairly lib- 
eral in taking one-fifth, and one- 
fourth would seem nearly right; but 
he could afford to be liberal after 
the previous good trades he had 
made. (Gen. Chap. 47.) Here was 
the father of all combines, only ex- 
celled or preceded by his father’s deal 
with Esau. These men, the seed of 
Abraham,: were good business men. 





and harvesting the crop on one acre 
pays rent on two or three. Increase 
the food crop, and you lessen the cot- 
ton crop, thus cheapening what we 
buy and increasing the price of cot- 
ton. A land-owner who is to re- 
ceive a share of what the land pro- 
duces will look more carefully after 
the working of same. In every way 
thig system seems best. This 
igs written to get the matter of rent- 
ing lands studied, and is already too 
long. KNARF DROW. 


Editorial Comment: The question 
of how the landlord can improve the 
condition of his tenants and share 
prosperity with them is, indeed, im- 
portant. The subject ought to be 
thoroughly discussed now, in order 
that any helpful suggestions can be 
turned to account when contracts for 
next year are made. Those with 
ideas will please present them. 





Nonsense About Pine Straw. 


Messrs. Editors: I should like 
to get some advice in regard to 
making manure this winter. I 
have a lot back of barn partly 
shedded and am thinking of us- 





To fully enjoy your even- 


ings at home you 


must havea 


STIEFF 
or SHAW 


PI AN O 
1842-1908 


96 years of continuous pi- 
ano building under the care 
of two generations of one 


family has enabled us to 
produce the best piano of 
its time. 

Sold by its maker direct 
to the home. 





farms. 


stay on the farms. 
you the boys ain’t going away. 


Pd 


plant a tree. 


w 


next week. 





Plant Some Trees Now. 


If we would go to work and plant our orchards and trim up 
the old trees and cultivate them, the boys would stay on the 
Many farmers wonder why the boys and girls don’t stay 
on the farms. Why, there is a good many of our farms that ain't 
fit for white men and women to live on. That is why they don’t 
Plant an orchard.on your farm and | tell 


If 1 knew that I were to die tomorrow, yet to-day would | 


(See Prof. Massey's article on “Planting Fruit Trees,” on 
page 15, and Prof. Hutt’s Advice on “How to Plant a Tree,” 


— Solon Chase. 
w 


— Stephen Girard. 
w 











From their example we may learn 
much: The share system of renting 
is the broad highway to diversifica- 
tion of crops. It means cheap corn, 
cheap. hay, cheap meat, and high 
prices for cotton. It is best for the 
landowner, best for the tenant, best 
for the South. Cotton congresses 
have convened to devise means of 
lessening the cotton crop and to in- 
crease the diversification of crops, 
without result. This part of the crop 
rent system is the only solution of 
the problem. 

It Will Make Landlords Look After 

Land and Cultivation. 

I don’t know what proportion of 
the people own their lands now or 
what proportion rent lands; but think 
some thirty per cent nominally own 
their homes, yet many of these 
homes are mortgaged. Such owners 
are in fact tenants—that is, they pay 
tribute in cash to another for the 
land they own. The prosperous ten- 
ant is the good tenant. He is also 
the contented tenant. A full purse 
makes a poor cabin a comfortable 
home. Poverty is disagreeable in 
the best houses. Mr. Bryan never 
said a truer thing than that “pros- 
perity, like sap, flows from the 
ground upward.’”’ Prosperous ten- 
ants soon become home buyers. Cash 
is the lifeblood of successful farming, 
and each year’s paying rent in cash— 
or its equivalent, cotton—weakens 
the tenant like the old practice of 
bleeding for fever. Cheap hay, corn, 
hogs, etc., may not be raised on land 
that costs $3.50 to $4.00 per acre. A 
share rent is paid in labor, something 
the tenant has. The cost of making 


ing pine straw, or pine needles, 
as it is sometimes called for bed- 
ding, but my brother told me 
that pine straw was not good 
for land. I would like to hear 
from you on this subject at 
your earliest convenience, as I 
am about ready to haul it. 
G. Tt: B: 
Shelby Co., Tenn. 


(Answer by Prof. W. F. Massey.) 


I have read in one of the farm pa- 
pers some of this nonsense about 
pine straw damaging the soil. On 
the Eastern Shore of Virginia the 
sweet potato growers cover their land 
all over thickly with the pine straw 
in winter and turn it under for the 
crop, and they make great crops, too. 
{ think that they might get organic 
matter in their soil more cheaply by 
growing crimson clover to turn un- 
der in the spring. But the pine straw 
has not hurt their land so far as any 
one can see. I would not hesitate to 
fill the shed deeply with pine straw 
and rotten straw from the pine woods 
and let the cattle tramp it down 
and add their droppings. Anything 
that will make good bedding and be 
an absorbent of the manure will fre 
useful. Pine straw is about the most 
handy material all over the South, 


and the man who said it was harm-| | 


ful probably never tried it, but lived 
in the North. 





Acting Governor Lambremont of 
Louisiana has announced that he 
will vigorously prosecute any per- 
sons who may attempt ‘“night-rid- 





ing ” tactics in that State. 














CHAS. M. STIEFF 


Manufacturer of the Stieff and 
Shaw, thé Pianos with the 
sweet tone. 


SOUTHERN WAREROOM: 
5 West Trade Street, 


CHARLOTTE, N. C 
C. H. WILMOTH, Manager. 








You May 
Have it 
FREE 


Write us today so we can 
mail you this book, a valuable 
addition to any farmer’s li- 
brary. This handy, pocket 
sized book, entitled—*'Preparation of 
the Soil’? contains articles by high 






authorities on this subject, and to study 
it will mean larger and better crops for 
you. Among other things the writers tell 
of the vast importance of thorough 
harrowing. 

They tell how to do the work best and why 
best results are obtained by using 


AGM Pulverizing Harrow, Clod 


Crusher and Leveler 


This isthe only harrow that will crush, cut, turn, 
smooth and level, all in one operation. It is low in 
price, made entirely of steel and ironand is favorably 
known everywhere as “the harrow ofall work,” being 
adapted to all soils, under all conditions. The knives 
cut through to the undersoil, chopping the buried 
trash but never dragging it to the surface. 

Ask your dealer about it, Where we have no dealer 
we shipdirect. But first—Write for the Free Book. Do 
itnow. Your name and address on a postal will do. 


DUANE H. NASH, Inc., 136 Central Ave., Millington, N. J. 
it’s Easiest on a <> Sizes From 







Horse and . i 3 Ft. to 
Man AKA ' 1714, Ft. Wide 















COMMON SENSE 
COMPASS AND LEVEL. 


A simple, cheap device needed on every farm. 
Can lay out and level buildings. grade ditches, 
get magnetic bearings and do other things. Send 
for “Circular D9.’ CHICAGO STEEL TAPE CO., 6233 
Cottage Grove Ave., Chicago, Il. 
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TERRACING ? DITCHING? GRADING ? 
Best $10.00 farm level for $6.66. 
Write at once for special offer. 

Frank : Wright, Manufacturer, Cave Springs. Ga 


OBACCO FACTORY wants salesmen: good 

pay, steady work and promotion; experience 
unnecessary. We give full instruction. Dan- 
ville Tobacco Co., Box D 44, Danville, Va. 


90,000 DRAIN TILE FoF te aaa six inches: 
Write for prices. 
PAMLICO BRICK AND TILE Co., 
; WASHINGTON, N. C. 


WANTED. 


Responsible man with horse and buggy in 
each community, salary #5.00 to $10.00 per day. 
to take orders from owners of Farms, Orchards 
and Home Gardens’ A splendid opportunity 
for farmers’ sons, aJso fruit tree and sewing 
machine agents, to make a business connec- 
tion which will become more profitable each 
zeer Address P. O. Box 88, Young's Island, 


F OR S ALE Several nice 


Farms in the 
best Trucking section of East- 
ern North Carolina. 


W. J. MOORE, 
East Market St, WILMINGTON, N. C. 


FARM FOR SALE 


f One Shundred and twenty-nine acres, sandy 
soil; good for general farming and especially 
adapted to trucking and fruit growing. Good 
neighborhood and location. 2 miles of Lemon 
Springs. Address, J. H. HENLY, 

R. F. D. 1, Sanford, N. C. 


genta ) < Ze 


BUSINE Ss Phen an omy of Foie to school, 
write for Cata:ogue and Special Of- 
fers of the Lending Business and Shorthand Schools. 
Address J. H KIN Go President King’s Business College, 
Raleigh, N. C..or Charlotte + oe 
We also teach Hook isevitiy: “Shorthand, Penmanship, 
ete., by mail. Send for Home Study Circular. 


LEARN TELEGRAPHY ! 


Great demand for operators. Best equipped 
school in Central or Southern States. New 
superfor methods in practical work. Expert 
instructions. Positions for all graduates. 

Write for catalog. 


KENTUCKY SCHOOL OF TELEGRAPHY, 
Owensboro, Ky. 


THURMAN VACUUM COTTON PICKING 


MACHINE The only successful machine ever 

invented to gather cotton. Saves 
Money. Givesclean cotton. Send for bulletins 
and information, 


VACUUM COTTON PICKING MACHINE COMPANY 
4456 Olive St., St. Louis, Mo. 


FOUND! 


One of the best Commission Houses for you to 
ship your Furs, Hides. Poultry, Eggsand Sweet 
Potatoes to. Write them today, they are 


HEWITT & COMPANY, 
10 E. Camden St., 
BALTIMORE, Md. 


FARMERS’ -- EXCHANGE 


We will insert ads. for our Progressive 
Farmer readers in this department and in 
this style type at the rate of 3 cents a word 
for one week; two weeks, 6 cents a word; 
three weeks, 9 cents; one month, 12c; three 
months. 30 cents: six months, 55 cents; one 
year, $1. Each word number or initial (in- 
cluding name and address) counted as a se- 
parate word. Send cash with order. If the 
rate seems high, remember it would cost $480 
for postage alone to send your ad. by letter 
to each home to which we carry it at this 
low rate. Stamps accepted for amounts 
less than $1 
























































Farms for Sale. Ask-for new list. 
Prince, Raleigh, N. C 


R. E. 





For pure bred registered and grade Angus 
Cattle, Angora Goats, and rare Berkshire hogs, 
address A. M. Worden, Tullahoma, Tenn. 





Farmers, let us print your stationery and do 
your job work. Good work and right prices. 
(We print The Progressive Farmer), address 
Mutual Publishing Co., Raleigh, N. C. 





Farm for sale, containing 230 acres—40 clear- 
ed. Good for stock, trucking or general farm- 
ing. Norfolk 49% miles, % mile to depot and 
nada wharf. Chas. T. Peal, owner, Tunis, 





Imported large improved Yorkshire sows in 
farrow. service boars and pi«s, and Essex pigs; 
thoroughbred Angoras: finest strains prize- 
winning Mammoth Bronze turkeys. Buff Orping- 
ton, White Wyandotte chickens. One each 
Avery Rock Island Disc Plow; Telegraph Feed 
Cutter. All good as new for servics. J. E. 
Coulter, Connellys Springs, N. C, 








COTTON CROP REPORTS FROM 
EVERY SOUTHERN STATE. 

(Continued from Page 2.) 
opening of the season, cotton that 
was left over from last year. I do 
not believe a word of it, but we have 
no way of arriving at the truth of 
their statement. Twice a month 
during the cotton season and before 
the United States Government sends 
its agents around over vhe South 
making up reports on the condition 
of the crop and estimating how 
many bales of cotton each State is 
going to make. They also report all 
the cotton on hand at all the ports 
and in all the gins and warehouses, 
but there is never any report as to 
how many bales of cotton the mills 
have on hand, how much stock they 
have made up and ready for sale, 
and right there is one place the 
South is imposed on for the bene- 
fit of the mills and the _ spinners. 
They see our hand, but we never 
see theirs, and that is a great injus- 
tice to the people of the South. 
Congress is going to be compelled 
to change all that, and to give to 
the world the number of bales of 
cotton held by the mills and the 
manufacturers, also the amount of 
goods they have on hand and for 
sale. G. R. HIGHTOWER, 
President Mississippi State Farmers’ 
Union. 


IIl.—Crop Almost Same as 1907— 
Diversification the First Step To- 
ward Better Prices. 


I have your esteemed favor and 
in reply to Number 1, ‘“‘How does the 
crop of Mississippi compare with last 
year?” beg to say, that, in my opin- 
ion, it will be practically the same; 
possibly 2 per cent greater. The 
condition is hard to judge; in some 
sections it is almost a calamity, 
while in other sections we are mak- 
ing above the average. 

Number 2, ‘What are the farm- 
ers doing, and what do you think 
they should do, to get better prices? 
Will they hold for ten cents?’ To 
the latter part of this question I will 
answer, No, they are not holding 
here or anywhere else. The great 
majority have no right to hold; the 
cotton is not theirs to hold; 


furnished the farmers with some- 
thing to eat during the entire 
year, and these men need their mon- 
ey and are entitled to it. Those who 
are self-sustaining and own their 
eotton, are not holding and will not 
hold, because they held last year!!!! 
You know their is a time to sell cot- 
ton and also a time to hold; have 
you not noticed that the great ma- 
jority of us do the wrong thing at the 
wrong time? 

Now, as to what should be done 
to maintain prices; there are oniy 
two problems to this question, and 
as the second question depends on 
the first, 
first at this time; and this is the old, 
old story, which you and thousands 
of others have preached all your 
days, and which now the great God 


the boll weevil, 


lands belong. 
WALTER CLARK, 


tion, 
Clarksdale, Miss. 





Louisiana. : 


Abandon Cotton, Says Mr. 
of the Farmers’ Union. 








|15 per cent better 


it belongs to the men who have, 
! other organizations. 


I will only speak of the; 


of Nature, despairing of man’s ef- 
forts, has taken in hand, by sending 
to compel a diversi- 
fication, that the lands may be saved 
for future generations to whom the, 


President Mississippi Cotton Associa- 





Boll Weevil is Forcing Farmers to 
Holmes 


The cotton crop of Louisiana is 
about 20 per cent short of last year, 





and about one-half of a full crop of 
previous years. 

The boll weevil has made its 
greatest raid on Louisiana this year: 
and the farmers will go out of the 
cotton business in this State. Hence- 
forth, very little cotton can be made 
here. 

Debts are forcing some cotton on 
the market; otherwise people are 
holding for better prices. Some far- 
mers are warehousing their cotton 
at railroad stations and others are 
warehousing it at home. 

I hear some farmers say they are 
putting it away to keep as a relic, 
as they do not expect to raise any 
more cotton. 

The people are preparing for the 
raising of other farm products, as 
our State is so well adapted to sugar 
cane, rice, peas, potatoes, peanuts, 
and many other crops. 

L. N. HOLMES. 

Bernice, La. 





Arkansas. 


Eighty-Five Per Cent of Last Year's 
Crop, Says President Lewis. 


The cotton crop in Arkansas will 
yield per acre somewhere near what 
it did last year, but the acreage is 
about 85 per cent of last year’s crop. 

Some of our farmers have sold 
their cotton owing to pressed circum- 
stances, but about 60 per cent are 
holding for better prices. In my 
judgment, if the farmers would hold 
their cotton off the market until 
there is demand for it, the prices 
would be much better, and unless 
this is done, we cannot expect to get 
better prices. J. B. LEWIS, 

President State Farmers’ Union. 


Florida. 





Crop 15 Per Cent Above Last Year’s 
and Half the Yield Already Sold. 


In reply to your inquiry would 
say that cotton in Florida is about 
this year than it 
was last year. 

I think that our farmers would 
hold for ten cents if they could be 
properly notified by our head officers 
and should have the co-operation of 
Our people say, 
If we all would co-operate, the price 
of our crops could be set and obtain- 
ed, for we know it will take co-oper- 
ation and concert of action to ac- 
complish anything. 

I will state further that our farm- 
ers have sold at least one-half of 
this year’s crop. 

C. E. PLEDGER, 
Vice President State Farmers’ Union. 
Mariana, Fla. 





Texas. 


1.—Farm and Ranch 

Probably 3,500,000 

Not Holding. 

Dallas, Tex., Oct. 30, 1908 
The Progressive Farmer, 
Raleigh, N. C. 

Not holding to any great extent. 

Texas crop, in our estimation, will 


Wires Crop 
and Farmers 


|; not exceed three and a half million 


bales. FARM AND RANCH. 
IIl.—President Neill of the Farmers’ 
Union Wires 3,000,000 Bales and 
Farmers Beginning to Hold. 
Fort Worth, Tex., Oct. 31, 1908. 
Progressive Farmer, Raleigh, N. C. 
I estimate the cotton crop of Texas 
at 3,000,000 bales. Farmers are 
holding now. D. J. NEILL, 
President State Farmers’ Union. 
(Previous Texas crops have been 
as follows: 1904, 3,074,000; 1905, 
2,675,000; 1906, 4.050,000; 1907, 
2,221,000 bales.) 














The cleanest.— 
lightest.—and 
most comfortable 


SLICKER 


at the same time 
cheapest in the 
end because it 
wears longest 


300 Everywhere 


Every garment guar- 
anteed waterproof 
Catalog free 


4 J TOWER CO BOSTON 
TOWER CANADIAN CO cmitee. 4 TORONTO CAN 




















Uld Reliable For 
Wheat, Oats, Alfalfa and Grass 


Increases yields, improves the soil. 
and insures at 9 Stands of ¢ lover and 
grass. : 2 


LEE’S WHEAT FERTILIZER 


Excellent for wheat and oats on thin 

land. Good stands of clover and grass 

secured when seeded with wheat. 

We are Importers of Thomas Bas- 
ic Slag Phosphate. 

Write for circulars. 


A. S. LEE & SONS CO., Inc., 
Richmond, Va. 





THE DIXIE PEA HULLER 


Hulls and cleans 5 to 8 
bushe's peas per hour, 
Does not break the peas Has 
two cranks, sieve and seed 
box. Runs light, well 
built, never breaks. 


Get Our Special Quotations for 
Quick Orders. SANDERS MFG. 
CO.. Dalton, Ga. 


Grimesiand Pitt County 


ques North Carolina 


On Norfolk & Southern Railroad. On Tar river, 
at head of deep water navigation. Healthy lo- 
cation. Prosperous Community. 
Farms, town lots and manufacturing sites for 
sale, lease or rent. Address 
ALSTON GRIMES oR J. BRYAN GRIMES 
Grimesland, N.C. Raleigh, N. C, 


STRAWBERRY FARMS FOR SALE 


Also cotton and tobacco farms, and timber 
lands, in the famous Chadbourn and adjoining 
strawberry belt and other sections of the South. 

Write or see me if you want to buy or sella 
farm or real estate of any kind anywhere. 

Send for my list of farms and town property. 


B. H. HARNLY, Real Estate Agent, 
Chadbourn, N. C. 

















New Plan for Early Bearing Pecan Grove 
And other Fruits, free by mentioning Th9 


Prog-essive Farmer. 50 per cent reduc- 
tion in price of trees, Sure to live. No agents: 
. W. STONE & CO., 
Thomasville, Ga. 


DeLOACH 
334 to 200 H- P. 









Steam, Gasoline and Water Power Planers, 
Shingle Mills and Corn Mills. 
WE PaY THE FREIGHT. 
Send for Catalogue 
DeLOACH MILL M’F’G CO., Box 263, Bridgeport, Ala. 
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South Carolina 


Farme:;s Meet. 


and Adopt Resolutions Urging the Holding of Cotton For Better Prices. 


“Resolved: That we memo- 
ralize the other States to be 
represented in New Orleans and 
Memphis to pledge each State, 
each county and each individual 
to plant an abundance of pro- 
visions for his own use and to 
ask the co-operation of all in- | 


|of the farmers to ignorance and 
| plead for 
| State Senator Weston, of Columbia, 
|laid the blame on the lien law, and 
ithe lack of organization among the 


compulsory education. 


farmers and said the farmers must 


| combine to keep the cotton off the 


market. Dr. W. W. Ray, of Rich- 


terested in our prosperity to jland, spoke on organization, and 


help finance the remainder of 
this crop and keep it off the 
market; to decrease the use of 
fertilizers, and to arrange the 
payment of such debts as are 
contracted so as to be due in 

November, January and March.”’ 

This was the resolution adopted 
at the farmers’ mass meeting in the 
county court-house at Columbia, S. 
C., Wednesday night, October 28th, 
after three hours of speech-making, 
in which the orators recited the diffi- 
culty in securing a just price for cot- 
ton and proposed their several 
remedies for the trouble. The reso- 
lution, adopted by a rising vote, 
was presented by Senator-elect E. 
D. Smith, who had made a thrilling 
speech earlier in the evening. 

The speeches of Messrs Lever and 
Smith were the features of the meet- | 
ing, which was attended by about 
350 persons, most of them -promi- 
nent and successful farmers from 
every section of the State. Mr. B._| 
Harris, the President of the State! 
Farmers’ Union, who had called the | 
meeting, presided and _ introduced | 
the speakers. Rev. E. L. Archer, of | 
Spartanburg, assigned the trouble: 


| 





|pointed out what is accomplish- 
|ed in every line of business endeavor 


by that plan. 


Congressman [Lever declared that 
to be independent and able to hold 


| his cotton, the Southern farmer 


must raise his corn and bacon at 
home and make his cotton a surplus 
crop. 

Senator Smith said that the cotton 
farmer should no more make cotton 
a surplus crop than the lawyer should 
make law a surplus crop or the phy- 
sician make his practice a surplus. 
Mr. Smith went on to describe in his 
eloquent way the part which cotton 
plays in the commerce of the world 
and the economy of the South and 
his apostrophes to cotton entranced 
his hearers. 


Mr. R. I. Manning, of Sumter, 
next spoke on the buying of fer- 
tilizers, and he was followed by oth- 
ers. 

Mr. Perritte offered a resolution 
pledging the farmers not to use any 
fertilizers at all next year, but this 
was voted down. 

JAS. A: HOYT: 

Columbia, 9S, C. 





REPLY TO MR. ALFORD. 


Mr. Harrell Writes That Oil Mills 
Are Paying All They Can Afford 
for Cottonseed. ; 


I see a statement in this week’s 
paper, showing that farmers are not 
getting enough for their cottonseed. 
This statement may be true, but [ 
don’t see it that way. Mr. Alford 
must be reasonable. 

1st. The oil mills are not getting 
$1.35 per hundred for cottonseed 
tiheal, besides paying freight charges 
and the ginner or local dealer for 
delivery. 

2nd. He has hulls too high, hulls 
being only $6.00, and the freight is | 
prepaid. Often that igs $2.00 per| 
ton. 

3rd. Linters at 3 cents: that’s all 
tight for good grades, but there is 
such a big per cent that will not 
bring that much. 

4th. Ot] at 30 cents: he doesn’t 
make anything but prime oil. What 
becomes of all the hot seed that will 
not grade prime? 

Now as to the value of the seed, 
Seed in Eastern North Carolina are 
bringing $16 per ton. The exchange 
is 13 1-3 bags, and $1 per ton to the 
dealer for his services. Of course 
the oil mill pays the freight on the 
meal and that is not always a very 
Small item, 

As to the cost of manufacturing, 
Mr. Alford is too low on that, 

If Mr. Alford will carefully view 
both sides, he will soon see that the 
farmers have no kicks at the oil 
mills. On close investigation he will 
find that he couldn’t show the mill 
a profit on one ton of seed to be any- 
thing like he hag it. 

W. L. HARRELL. 

Halifax Co., N. C. 








There is but one description for 
love: all loves fly one way. It is the 
keynote upon which the.divine love 
'S composed. When our life becomes 





Keith’s Phosphate Lime 
FOR ALL CROPS. 


Double your Wheat. Rye, Oats and 
Truck crops, also Corn. Cotton, Peas, 
Fruit, Peanuts. Turnips, Etc., by using 

KEITH’S PHOSPHATE LIME. 

Those who are using it are the best 
witnesses. 

The U.S. Geological experts say it is 
the finest deposit they find in the Caro- 
linas or Virginia. The percentage of 


PHOSPHATE LIME is the highest they 
find, and they recommend it highly for 








agricultural purposes. 

When prepared it is easily taken up 
by the plant. 

Cost one-third high grade guano and 
is worth more than a tonof any guano. 

For prices and testimonials, write 


B. F. Keith Company, 


WILMINGTON, N. C. 














This feature is 
one of many 
which account 
forthe superiority 


of the 


STEVENS 


Send for Stevens Catalog 
and read full particulars— 

see how superior 
Stevens firearms 
are inevery way; 
Shotguns, Rifles, 
Pistols, 






Catalog sent 
for Ec 


BARREL 
ano LUG 


PRESSED ano FORGED 
IN ONE OPERATION 


Gives a breech of une 
equaled strength 
Dan Beard’s ‘*Guns and Gunning’’—All 
about hunting and shooting, about game, the 
care of a gun, etc., sent prepaid, paper cover, 
2o0c, or cloth cover, 30c. 
If your dealer doesn’tsell Stevensarms, we’M 
supply you direct on receipt of catalog price. 


J. STEVENS ARMS & TOOL CO. 
















divine and sounds the note, the uni- 
verse answers..——Thomas R. Slicer. 


230 Grove Street 
Chicopee Falls, Mass., U.8. A. 








ROYAL REVERSIBLE DISC PLOW 


The only Reversible Plow that lifts the disc - 
frem the soil while reversing—the frame of plow 
remaining in perfect position for the return fur- 
row. Made with 20-inch disc for two horses 
and 24-inch dise for three horses. 

Get our special offer, mow, including the 
Royal two. three and four horse plows, single 
and double disc, 20 and 2% inch. The Royal 
Plows have special patented features which 
give them special advantages over all others. 

Write us for the facts, write To-Day. 


CHATTANOOGA IMPLEMENT & MANUFACTURING CO., 
Dept. Y. CHATTANOOGA, TENN. 


Do you haul them to the depot, sell them at ten 
to fifteen dollars per ton, buy the meal at twenty 
to twenty-five per ton and give away your hulls 
in the trade? Why not make your meal and hulls at 

your gin and save this enormous loss? @ 
We build a line of plantation cotton seed hullers and 
separators, (8 to 18 tons daily capacity), that can be 
run in connection with any gin or saw mill and will 


grind your seed into meal and hulls as they come from 
thegin. They are fully guaranteed and are in success- 


eh ae 

























ful operation allover the South. Write for catalogue. 
PERRYMAN IRMINGHAM, AI A. 
BOOK <= 64 pages Free § 
Write for it today! 
$12 to $30 when you purchase a stove or range. It & Se 
explains how the best and finest stoves and ranges en 
AY 


PRE STOVE and RANGE 
This book will save you from 
—— 
| in the | world are made, and tells you how to “know 4 ame 


€ 


Are heavily made of highest grade 
selected material, beautifully finished, 

with all new improvements and features. 

» “Guaranteed for Years,’’ backed @ 

by a million dollars. ‘‘Hoosiers” are fuel 
savers and easy bakers. A child can operate 4 
them. {= Sold on 30 days free trial. No Freight to pay. (QS 







BASE BURNER Yj 
HOOSIER STOVE FACTIRY, 313 State St., Marien, Indiana ; 


PLOW wit averys paracon™ 


A PLOW THAT IS STRONGLY BUILT OF THE 
FINEST MATERIALS, AND DOES PERFECT 
WORK. 


CORRESPONDENCE INVITED. 








B. F. AVERY & SONS | 


INCORPORATED 


LOUISVILLE, KENTUCKY 


ATLANTA, GA. 
SHREVEPORT, LA. 
MEXICO CITY. 


MEMPHIS, TENN. 
DALLAS, TEX. 


NEW ORLEANS, LA. 
OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA. 
NEW YORK CITY. 











‘ The Gantt One-Horse 
Combined Fertilizer and Grain Drill 


For putting out both fertilizer 
and grain in the drill at one 
and the same operation, cover- 
ing each separately and suf- 
ficiently for all practical pur- 
poses, and yet does not fill up 
the furrow, which is in accord- 
ance with the plan of sowing 
to prevent winter killing. 


GANTT MFG. CO., Macon, Ga. 















The GANTT 
patent cotton 
planters and 

guano distributors 
are the bestimple- 
ments for the pur- 
pose ever put on 
the market. 
Satisfaction 
guaranteed. 
For prices call on 
your merchant or 
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fn | ‘Our new Catalog shows and describes 
i 100 styles of 


VEHICLES, WAGONS AND HARNESS 
at a saving to you of from $20.00 to $40.00 
in middlemen’s profits 


OF 





We manufacture 


Golden Eagle Buggies 
and sell them ‘ 


Direct to You at Factory Prices 


Our $49 Buggies 


are equal to those sold at retai> 
for $75.00 and Guaranteed. 
We guarantee every vehicle we 
make to give perfect satisfac- 
tion. e@ also guarantee 


S safe delivery. 
oe Write for Free Catalog 


Golden Eagle Buggy Co. “xtixnra’ 


ATLANTA, GA, 
THE ADVERTISERS IN THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 

















Are men and firms of known reliability, and will do as they promise. 
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“JIBROLY 


You really get that much piano 
value free by joining our club now 
forming. Our wonderful club plan of 
piano selling makes it easier toown a 
piano than to want forone. You can 
join a club and have a magnificent 
piano sent to your home atonce. You 
have the use and enjoymentof it while 
you are paying for it in little sums as 
the club matures. Ina short time you 
own a beautiful piano that would cost 
you not less than $400 anywhere else. 

By making and selling in lots of one 
hundred instead of a single piano atatime, 
we can furnish our members with a really 
genuine $400 New Scale Ludden & Bates 
Piano for $287—a cash saving of $113. 

Of course, there is but little profit to the mak- 
ers at this price. The profit on one piano is insignifi- 
cant—only by forming a club of one hundred is it worth while. 


The Ludden & Bates 


sae PIANO 



















Scale 


is a strictly high-grade instrument with its price made moderate by our club plan. 
tee for a lifetime. Has special copper-wound and steel strings throughout. 
balanced scale, as perfect as skill can make it. Double repeating action, with light even touch. 
Genuine ivory keys. Beautiful cases of fancy walnut, mahogany or oak, lined throughout with birds- 
eye maple. Tone full and rich, with that peculiar “‘singing’’ quality found only in the highest 
grade of pianos. ° 


_In case of the death of the head of the family we cancel the club contract and make you an 
outright present of the unpaid balance. The piano then belongs to you absolutely. This free life 
insurance has allowed the completion of many a musical education, and is worth your consideration. 


A written guaran- 
Full cabinet grand, 
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Write us at once for an application blank and complete description of different styles of finish. 
scarf go with each piano. Write for full information of the club that is now forming. 
= -~ Name Your Own Price and Terms. 
More than 265,000 people have saved from $25 to 
You select any of the latest,choicest Cornish 
make up your mind to keep it. ou state 


In this way youcan make a selection that will delight you. You can leave the question of tone to 
LUDDEN & BATES, Southern Music House, 
Sent To You For A 
Why Shouldn’t You Buy 
$150 in purchasing a a grade organ or piano 
styles of instruments,—we it in your 
od own terms, taking two _— to pa 


It is practically an assurance that you will not lose your piano through inability to pay dues. 
us. We willsee that you get a perfect instrument. A well made, attractive stool and a beautiful 
Dept. Y, Savannah, Ga. 
Y ’s F Trial 
ear s ree Tia 

As Low As Any Dealer? 

by the Cornish plan. ere is our offer. 

home for a year’s free use before you need 

needed. That’s the Cornish plan in brief. 


You save one-third to one-half what any 
othermakerofhigh gradeinstrumentsmust 
charge you-you buy aslowasany dealer. 

The New Cornish Book shows the 
choicest of 50 latest beautiful and artistic 
Cornish styles and explaius everything you 
We save you $100 dnd more on should know before buying any instrument. Save one-third—buy 
the purchase of a piano. It shows why you cannot buy any other fine gn the Cornish plan, 
organ or piano anywhere on earth as low as the Cornish. 





You should have this book before buying any plano or CORNISH CO Washington, N. J. 
organ anywhere. Let us send it to you free. @ Established Over 56 Years 
















































Delicious Hot Rolls, Flaky Biscuits 


AND THE LIGHTEST BREAD YOU 
EVER TASTED IS MADE FROM 


WILLIAM TELL FLOUR 


YJ Housewives ot The Pro- 
gressive Farmer Family 








should always insist upon 
getting the ‘William Tell.” 
There ts no other flour to 
For sale every- 


Ask for tt. 


equal tt. 





where. 











MADE BY 


THE ANSTED & BURK CO., SPRINGFIELD, OHIO. 
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THE HOME CIRCLE 














All letters intended for this Department should be addressed 
to *‘Aunt Mary,’’ care of Progressive Farmer, Raleigh, N. 0. 














A Word to 


We sing a song for women 


Have each made with h 


Is manly, unselfish, and 


To say: ‘Here, dear, i 


Husbands. 


’ 


A song whose words ring true; 
’Tis for men to read, and for men to heed, 
A lesson in rhyme for you. 


A farmer spends freely for this and for that 
If it lessens his toil a bit; 
The reaper, the mower, the new-fangled sower, 


im quite a hit. 


But while he is riding at ease in his field, 

’Neath skies that are calm and serene, 

His spouse has to rub all day at the tub 
For lack of a washing machine. 


Ww ey HG 


God’s blessing on him whose love for his wife 


true; 


Who notes her tired face and whose heart has the grace 


s a helpmate for you!” 
—The Farmer’s Wife. 








Ghe Children’s 


i. 


At this season of the year child- 
-ren are eating quantities of nuts, 
‘and they are a valuable food if prop- 
‘erly eaten, since they are rich in oil 
and protein. But children often 
eat nuts too hurriedly to masticate 
them as well as they ought. A good 
way to avoid bad effects is to put 
the nuts through a vegetable cutter, 
, using the knife next in size to that 
,used for making nut butter. Equal 
portions of raisins or apples may 
be ground with the nuts. Place this 
filling between thin slices of bread 





and it will prove a delicious sand- | 


wich and a most appetizing dainty for 
, the children’s lunch basket. 


For a cake requiring one cup of 


butter, use instead only a half cup | 


‘with a cupful of nuts chopped or 
finely ground. Bake in a loaf, or 
if in layers, mix the ground nuts with 
the filling and oranment the top with 
blanched halves of nut meats. 

A generous supply of fruit, either 
fresh or canned, should be added to 
each day’s lunch. 
| Meat should always be sliced very 
-thin, or ground and made into sand- 
' wiches. 

Il. 

One of our correspondents writes 

as follows: 


Dear Aunt Mary: Can you or 
any of your contributors en-: 
lighten a subscriber as to the 
method or process in making 
home-made cheese? This seems 
to be a lost art since the War 
Between the States made it 
necessary. J. C. MORTEN. 





| T regret to say I have had practi- 
cally no experience in making 
cheese except cottage cheese or 
“schmierkase.’”’ I take it that cottage 
, cheese is not the kind inquired about. 
;I secured the method of a fine old 
‘housekeeper who used to make the 
‘cheese many years ago. She ad- 
vises getting rennet tablets from 4 
drug store, saying they are better 
for home use than the sort of rennet 
our grandmothers used. Use tubs 
that are perfectly clean and odorless. 
Weigh or measure the milk and use 
the number of rennet tablets for the 
quantity of milk, given in the in- 
structions that come with the tab- 
lets. The tablets should be soaked 
a few minutes in a little lukewarm 
water. After the milk is heated to 











When writing advertisers. please mention this paper. 


exactly 85 degrees, stir the rennet 





Lunch BasKet. 


: Also Some Suggestions for Making Cheese and “Schmierkase” at Home— 
Give the Children A Day Off. 


|thoroughly all through the milk. 
| Cover the tubs of milk with cheese- 
icloth and do not disturb it for one 
hour. When the milk becomes a 
trifle thick, cut the mass into inch 
squares with a long knife. Then 
cover the curd with cheesecloth and 
gently press down with a dipper till 
all the whey has been dipped out. 
Do this work slowly and gently, so 
| the butter fat will not get into the 
| whey and make the cheese too hard 
land dry. When all the whey has 
been dipped from the first cutting 
that can be, gently break up the 
curd with the hands and cause more 
whey to appear. 

Then heat a small portion of the 
whey, only enough to cover the curd, 
and pour over it. Heat the whey to 
nearly 100 degrees and break the 
lecurd carefully with the hands till all 
|parts may be reached by the hot 
|whey. Heat the whey a second time 
and pour it over the curd. At this 
stage you may hear the curd squeak 
a little when handling it. If it 
squeaks slightly and the work has 
been correctly done so far, the curd 
is ready to have the whey dipped off 
again and the salt worked into it. 
Four tablespoonfuls of salt to a 10- 
pound cheese is about right. It should 
be worked in gently and thoroughly. 
Have the cheese hoop ready with a 
piece of cheesecloth wet in.some of 
the whey and ~-place securely in a 
hoop. Turn the cheese into the hoop 
and apply pressure, lightly at first, 
but gradually increasing it. After 
several hours the cheese must be 
turned in the hoop, putting the top 
at the bottom. The pressure, of 
course should be continued. The next 
day remove the cheese from the 
press and rub it all over with butter 
and fasten a firm bandage about it. 
It should be bound tightly and fas- 
tened by sewing or with pins. 

This is only green cheese so far, 
and the curing needs strict attention. 
Rub and turn the cheese about every 
other day. If any cracks appear, 
rub thoroughly with butter and turn 
from side to side as often as possible. 
If left unturned too long one side may 
dry too rapidly and crack. I hope 
that somebody experienced in cheese 
making will kindly give other in- 
| formation. 





Tit. 
Give the youngsters a day off for 
|gathering nuts. It will increase their 
|pleasure now and give them some 
'thing good to crack while cracking 
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jokes by the winter fire. If young 
folks do not get a little pleasure as 
they grow up, they will look back 
on their childhood on the farm as a 
time so irksome that they will want 
to get away from the scene of it. 
IV. 

We are expecting to publish on this 
page at an early date an article on 
how to get a better and easier water 
supply in the country; also an in- 
teresting article on “How the Farm 
Woman Can Make Pin Money.” 
Look up this week’s suggestions as 
to country past times, reading aloud 
at night, and also Mrs. Reade’s ex- 
cellent suggestions on pressing. 

V. 

Our poem this week carries a 
moral with it, and there was a note 
in last week’s paper also urging the 
farmer to lighten his wife’s labors 
py trying a washing machine. But 
perhaps if you merely ask him to 
read our poem, the machine will be 
forthcoming. 

And then lastly, I am glad to see 
the Youth’s Companion advertised 
in our paper. It is one of the most 
valuable publications for both young 
and old that can possibly be got into 
the home, and I hope many of our 
readers will cut out the special offer 
coupon in the ad. and get the Com- 
panion next year. 

AUNT MARY. 


Get the Garden Ready for Winter. 


Dear Aunt Mary:—As the women 
in the South usually look after the 
garden, allow me a few suggestions. 

If you have not already sown a lib- 
eral patch of greens you can still 
sow spinach or kale or ‘‘Seven-top”’ 
turnips, or rape (which makes fine 
greens) for that purpose. 

All over the South, too, lettuce and 
radishes can be sown in cold frames 
for winter use. Sometimes the cold 
weather will get them; but the loss 
will be small, and ordinarily they 
will thrive through most of the win- 
ter with no other protection than a 
canvas covering or even a layer of 
brush. 

Any of the garden not in something 
green should be sown to rye or 
some other hardy winter-growing 
crop. Crimson clover would have 
been better; but it is now too late to 
sow it. By all means have something 
growing on the garden during the 
winter. - You can plow it earlier in 
the spring, and it will be more pro- 
ductive after it is plowed. The grow- 
ing crop will prevent the nitrogen 
that your truck crops will need next 
summer from leaching away in the 
winter rains. And this winter cover- 
crop is a thing needed by all land in 
the South, cotton fields as well as 
gardens. BE. E. M. 

Hamblen Co., Tenn. 











How to Press the Good Man’s Trousers. 


Simple Directions for Doing the Work Quickly and Effectively at Home. 


Dear Aunt Mary:—There is not a 
pressing club within ten miles of 
“Secluseval’’ nor yet of “Mt. Severn”’ 
and so this job is done in the home 
establishment. 

Now to any who may think like 
I did that it is am unnecessary lux- 
ury, I will say that I have not found 
it so. 

Through a friend who has been 
much in the manufacturing districts 
I have learned that the pressing is 
all done under wet cloths; by this 
means the moisture’is perfectly dis- 
tributed and in the making of gar- 
ments when there are great seams, 
they are made to lie perfectly flat, 
a thing I have not seen when dam- 
pened with a sponge. 

But to begin: Shake and brush 
the trousers thoroughly, not omit- 
ting the pockets, for alas! the care 
of these falls to the feminine ele- 
ment of the race. 

Provide a liberal quantity of nice 
clear water, rain water is fine, and 
a little soap, for it still remains that 
water is the best fluid for cleansing 
allcommon soils. Spirits of turpen- 


tine will dissolve all paints, etc. 

For greys, a good rough white 
cloth is desirable, for by this we can 
see just the progress we are making. 

Take them on a smooth ironing 
bed, and under this cloth, which 
should be something that the iron 
will pass over smoothly, as an old 
linen towel, or a cup towel for its 
oily nature, and press out first the 
wrinkles and lastly the fold crease 
down center, which should not be 
over done. 

Now while we put the man vastly 
ahead of his clothes, still they are 
an impression of one’s real self. How 
often have we heard it said: ‘Oh, 
this will do,” whén if the truth were 
told nothing will do but one’s best; 
for people make occasions and com- 
munities, little by little, and unmake 
the same. 

I was so glad to learn these meth- 
ods myself, for the same may be ap- 
,Dlied to all woolen skirts, and J 
trust it will be a help to some one, 
for I do not write for the ‘‘Knowalls.”’ 

MRS. PAMELA C. READE. 

Person Co., N. C. 











Some Practical Hints. 


Dear Aunt Mary:—-I have been 
a reader of your paper several years 


and think it a splendid paper, for | told us to vote for Bryan, an’ thot 


all it contains ig pure and is sure to| 
be a help to some one. I will send a| 
few recipes, which I hope will be of | 
service to some one. | 

Wash table glasses in hot soapy 
water, rinse in cold water and polish 
With green paper. 

Add a heaping teaspoonful of 
borax to the starch while hot, as 
this makes the clothes iron much 
easier, and gives them a fine gloss. 

Sprinkle salt on the stove while 
frying meats. This keeps the grease 
from burning. 

Will some one please tell me how 
to remove mildew? 

“COUNTRY GIRL.” 





Pat’s Answer. 

A Republican orator concluded his 
Speech with the announcement that 
he would be glad to answer any ar- 
suments put forward by the other 


|again!’’—Everybody’s. 


| An old Irish-American citizen ac- 
| cepted the challenge. 
“Eight years ago,’ he said, ‘‘they 


we’d be prosperous. Oi did vote for 
Bryan, an’ Oi’ve niver been so pros- 
perous in all me loife, an’ now, be- 
gorry, Oi’m goin’ to vote for him 





An Trish clergyman, during his 
first curacy found the ladies of the 
parish too helpful. He soon left the 
place. One day thereafter he met 
his successor. ‘How are you getting 
on with the ladies?’’ asked the es- 
caped curate. ‘Oh, very well,’’ was 
the answer. ‘“There’s” safety in 
numbers.” “I found it in Exodus,’’ 
was the quick reply.—yYouth’s Com- 
panion, 

Lady de Primrose—‘‘What do you 
think of the new duchess?” Mrs. 
Normanby—‘“‘Oh, she’s a_ perfect 
phonograph!” Lady de Primrose— 
“T don’t understand. What do you 
mean?’’ Mrs. Normandy—‘‘Well, you 





side. 





see, she speaks without thinking.” 








The Best 
Investment 


of $1.75 


for your 
Family. 


THE YOUTHS COMPANION 





THE NATIONAL FAMILY PAPER 


For 1909. 


The fifty-two issues of 1909 will give for $1.75 as much good 

reading as twenty 400-page books of fiction, travel, biography, etc., 

costing ordinarily $1.50 each. Send for Free Sample Copies of the 
_ Paper and Illustrated Announcement for 1909. 


FREE 
to 
Jan. 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION, BOSTON, MASS. 
for this Big Handsomvu 


9 Nickel Trimmed Steel RANGE 


without warming closet or reservoir, With high warming closet, por- 
celain lined reservoir, just as shown in cut, $17.35. Made with large 
square oven, a wonderful baker, six No. 8 ocoking holes. Body made o: 
cold rolled steel plate. Burns wood or coal. Nicke pay highly polished. 
are the most liberal ever made. You can pay after you 

receive the range. You can take it into your own 
= home, use it 30 days, if you do not find it exactly as 
= prepresented, the biggest bargain you ever saw, equal to stoves sold at double 

ry ‘} our price, return it to us, and we will pay. the freight og hyd Se as ane 
° and we will mail you 
: BF SEND A POSTAL CARD and 1909 stove eataloe: describing this 


handsome steel range, also the most complete line of stoves and ranges in 








VERY NEW SUBSCRIBER who at once 
cuts out and sends this slip (or the name of 
this publication) with $1.75 for the 52 issues of 
The Youth’s Companion for 1909 will receive 


All the remaining issues for 1908, 
including the beautiful Holiday Num- FREE 
bers for Thanksgiving and Christmas, 
The Companion Calendar for 1909, 
entitled "In Grandmother’s Garden,"a FREE 
picture 8x 24 in., printed in | 3 colors, 


Then The Youth’s Companion for the 52 weeks of 
1909—a library of the best reading for all the family. 


AD160 
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a the world. Large illustrations, full descriptions at prices much lower than 
=i any one else can make you. Buy direct from manufacturers and save Te 
= Yor our new illustrated Stove Catalog No. $201 We will 
DAY gave you money. Nodelay in shipping. Read the most won- 
derful stove offers ever made. th liberal terms ever offered; tells how to order. 


MARVIN SMITH GO. CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
Muskrats, Minks and other 
WANTED Furs. Write and we willsend 


our free price list. 
THE NORTH WESTERN FUR CO., 
DURAND, Wisconsin. 






















S, The Favorite is a househoid 

word in « quarter ofa miilion 

\ homes, but we want to sell a 

-wBy iniliion more right quick, we 

¥ \ therefore willsell at haif price 

‘reight pre-paid. Best washer made. Washes any- 

thing that can be washed by band, and is the light- 
est running and does better and quicker fork 
Write today for prices, it willsave you money. 4): 


WASHING MACHINES! 


See our Special Offer on page 
16 of last week’s Progressive 

















FAVORITE WASHER CO. Box 26, MUNCIE, IND. Farmer, and write aT ONCE to 
: SPOTLESS CO., 
“THE OLD RELIABLE” 4 


- 103 Shockoe Square, RICHMOND. VA. 
rr .aDIE Tz 








Slightly used Steinways; 1909 Model 
Lyon & Healys; and other remark- 
able Bargains. Lyon & Healy, 
80 Adams St., Chicago. 


World's Largest Music House 
Our Great Re-Building Sale is Now in Progress! 





THERE ARE NONE “JUST AS GOOD” 
WHEN YOU BUY A LANTERN INSIST ON A ‘‘DIETZ’’ 
mavesy R.E. DIETZ COMPANY new vor«x 
Largest Makers of Lanterns in the World 
ESTABLISHED 1840 
PIONEERS AND LEADERS 








The salaries paid by Uncle Sam 
to Civil Service employees equal 
and exceed those paid in any brareh 
of private commercial life. ‘I h«us- 
ands of appointments are made 
annually. To learn how you can 
secure a good government positic n 
by qualifying at home to pass any 
Civil Service Examination, write 
to-day for free Civil Service Book. 
International Correspondence Schools, 

Box{I6I, Seranton, Pa. 
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“What's Ghe News?” 











A MESSAGE FROM JEFFERSON FOR ELEC- 
TION DAY. 


“Tf we are faithful to our country, if we 
acquiesce with good will in the decisions of 
the majority and the nation moves in mass 
in the same direction, although it may not 
be that which every individual thinks best, 
we have nothing to fear from any quarter.” 
So wrote Thomas Jefferson about a hundred 

years ago, and it’s good doctrine to have in mind 
election week. We go to press too early to re- 
port the result of the great battle of the ballots. 
but whatever the result, we may be sure that the 
country is not going to the bow-wows. As re- 
gards remedial legislation, Mr. Taft represents 
the most progressive element of his party; he is 
aman of great ability, honor and courage—and 
the same thing is true of Mr. Bryan. The signs 
of the times, as we write this, still seem to fore- 
shadow the defeat of the great Nebraska leader, 
but he spoke truly when he declared in New York 
last week that, whatever the result of the 1908S 
election, ‘history will not deny me my place in 


the crusade for clean politics in America.”’ 
a4 ut 
WHAT BRYAN AND ROOSEVELT HAVE DONE 
FOR THEIR PARTIES, 


In this, we repeat, Mr. Bryan spoke truly, for 
even if beaten, he must at least have recognition 
as the John the Baptist of our Moral Awakening, 
the prophet and forerunner of the great move- 
ment which is to separate the government from 
all corrupt alliance with commercialism and make 
it the servant primarily of the general public 
rather than of concentrated wealth. And history 
will also give Theodore Roosevelt credit for 
wresting his party froma position of deep suspicion 
and certain ultimate defeat into which the Mark 
Hanna element had brought it. Neither the Dem- 
ocratic nor Republican Party is ever likely to re- 
turn to thé days and to the ways of the great 
corruption funds such as Hanna gathered together 
in 1896. Whether or not Mr. Bryan is practical 
enough or Mr. Taft original enough, it is true 
that they represent the elements in their“respec- 
tive parties that stand for what Mr. Locke Craig 
has cleverly called ‘‘the exiled dynasty of High 
Ideals,’’ and the country is to be congratulated 
that it has two such candidates to choose from 
this week. 

s&s s&s 
THE WORST ENEMY OF THE SOUTH TO-DAY. 

The whole country is indebted to the State of 
Tennessee for the commendable promptness with 
which it has moved to the trial of the night-riders 
who recently murdered Col. Quentin Rankin in 
Obion County, and attempted to murder his com- 
panion. As this is written, it seems likely that at 
least six of the band will be convicted and hanged, 
und others may get penitentiary terms. 

In this connection, moreover, we are reminded 


of the inquiry made by one of the best known 
judges in the South: 

“Are we not somewhat responsible for 
the spirit which prompts the night-rider 
movement by the violent tone and lan- 
guage of our press and public speakers? 
That there are evils and injustice all must 
admit, but are they to be corrected by 
violent language any more than by violent 
action?” 


This expression igs worthy of serious thought, 
as is also the apparent relation between the lynch- 
ing spirit and the night-rider spirit, as suggested 
by one of our correspondents this week. All law- 
lessness is akin; and it is high time for us to real- 
ize that whatever necessity there may have been 
for the high-handed methods we have come to ex- 
cuse as a necessary evil of Reconstruction days, the 
South to-day has no worse enemy, no more dan- 
gerous citizen, than the man who tolerates any 
evasion or defiance of the law of the land, or 
winks at any suggestion of fraud in its execution. 
He is tampering with the foundation of our so- 
ciety at the most dangerous of all points. 

a & 
SOUTH’S COTTON CROP. 

About as live a piece of news as has developed 
these last few days are the cotton crop reports 
that The Progressive Farmer is printing. Our es- 
timates from authorities in each State may be 
summarized as follows: 

North Carolina: from 75 to 90 per cent of last 
year’s crop. 

South Carolina: 65 per cent of last year’s crop. 

Georgia: President Barrett writes us that crop 
is 500,000 bales, and Harvie Jordan reports 350,- 
600 bales, short of last year’s 1,900,000 yield. 

Florida: 15 per cent larger than last year. 

Alabama: crop somewhat larger than last year, 
and 90 per cent picked. 

Mississippi: same yield as 1907, or possibly 
per cent greater. ; 

Arkansas: only 85 per cent of last year’s crop 
will be produced. 

louisiana: crop one-fifth short of last year’s 
production. 

Texas: crop not over 3,500,000 bales against 
2,221,000 last year, and 4,050,000 for 1906. 


es 
BOLL WEEVIL TO FORCE AN ERA OF DEIVER- 


SIFIED FARMING. 


From Louisiana comes the most notable report 
of all we have received. The boll weevil there 
has become so serious that Mr. Holmes reports 
many farmers in his section as preparing to aban- 
don cotton entirely. ‘‘The people are preparing 
to raise other farm products, as our State is well 
adapted to sugar cane, rice, peas, potatoes, pea- 
nuts and many other crops,’”’ he says. Does it not 
look from these facts as if the boll weevil may 
yet force the South into a realization of its own 
undeveloped resources, and thereby into a system 
of intensive, diversified agriculture and general 
stock raising, and thereby prove a blessing in dis- 
guise? Few more striking paragraphs have re- 
cently come to our attention than that in Mr. 
Walter Clark’s letter to us this week: 


THE 
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“Now, as to what should be done to 
maintain prices; there are only two prob- 
lems to this question, and as the second 
question depends on the first, I will only 
speak of the first at this time; and this is 
the old, old story, which you and thousands 
of others have preached all your days, and 
which now the great God of Nature, de- 
spairing of man’s efforts, has taken in 
hand, by sending the boll weevil, to com- 
pel a diversification, that the lands may be 
saved for future generations to whom the 
lands belong.”’ 


An interesting question raised by this situation 
is to what extent the negro can adapt himself to 
the new conditions. Will he show himself capable 
of farming with up-to-date methods, or will he 
give way to the white 
farmer? 


immigrant and small 
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Cotton Prices and Cotton Profits, 





Earnestly as we are now urging upon our farm. 
ers the importance of holding cotton for prices 
above the present eight-cent figure, there is one 
fact which comes to mind in the present diseys- 
sion which cannot be too often or too strongly 
emphasized, and that is this:— 

There are farmers who will make a profit op 
their cotton at present prices; and there are 
growers who would not make a profil if the 
vrice were twelve, or even fifteen, cents.. 

When it comes to the question of profits, the 
cost of production as well as the selling price 
must be considered. There is more money in 
selling cotton at ten cents that it cost eight cents 
to raise than there is in selling cotton at twelve 
cents that it cost eleven cents to produce. 

The cost of this year’s crop is already deter- 
mined; the thing to be done now is to get the 
most possible out of it. 

But—-next year’s crop is to be made, and it 
might be well to give some thought to the mat. 
ter of cheap production. 

Cheap production necessitates the use of labor- 
saving machinery, the planting of good seed, 
good methods of cultivation, and, above all, the 
planting of cotton only on such lands as may be 
expected to return a reasonable profit on the cost 
of raising the crop. 

The man who has a soil that will produce a 
bale of cotton to the acre in an ordinary season 
is assured of a good profit at any reasonable 
price. The man whose land will only produce 
one-third of a bale must have a fancy price if he 
comes out anywhere near even. 

To build up,—by the growing of the legumes 
and the feeding of more stock,—such soils is the 
great task fate has forced upon the farmers of 
the South. 


lish a letter from Mr. French on clearing up the 
fields, getting them clear of stones and stumps 
and bushes so that they can be worked over with 
improved machinery; and along with this we 
want to give you a letter or two from men who 
have done this thing, telling just how they got 
rid of their stumps. 

While you are waiting for these articles it 
might be a good idea for you, if you have culti- 
vated land that is full of stumps, to take about 
five minutes off and figure up, if you can, just 
how much these stumps cost you each year. 

Count, to begin with, the loss of the land they 
occupy, then the extra time and labor it takes 
to plow around them, and the poorer work you 
must do because of them. Then think of what it 
means if you must use a single cultivator instead 
of a double one, if you cannot run a two-horse 
drill or a mower or a binder in the field. 

We have seen fields so full of stumps that it 


cost fully twice as much to cultivate and gather 
the crops from them as it would have cost if the 
stumps had been taken out. 

Such extra expense as this cuts deeply into the 
profits of farming, especially when one remem- 
bers that the yield is not increased one bit by 
the stumps’ being there. 





A Thought For the Week. 


I have hearty sympathy with the movement to 
better the condition of the average tiller of the 
soil, of the average wage-worker, and I have an 
even heartier sympathy and applause for the 
movement which is to better the condition ol 
their respective wives. There is plenty that is 
hard and rough and disagreeable in the necessary 
work of actual life, and under the best circum 
stances, and no matter how tender and consider- 
ate the husband, the wife will have at least her 
full share of work and worry and anxiety, but if 
the man is worth his salt he will try to take as 
much as possible of the burden off the shoulders 
of his helpmate,---Theodore Roosevelt. 
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closed in day-time can be kept uniformly cool,| farmer wants a forage crop, he can still sow oats 
PROF. MASSEY’S and only a few degrees above 32 is best for the| and vetch, or wheat and vetch, which is better, 
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Prof. Massey will personally answer 
inquiries on Agricuitural subjects 
sent by our readers. 
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November Farm Work. 


SOW WHEAT EARLY. 


In most parts of the country wheat seeding has 
peen delayed by the drought. But the farmer 
who has been going over his land with harrow 
and keeping a dust blanket on the surface, can 
seed and find plenty of moisture to germinate the 
grain. 

No time should now be lost in getting the wheat 
sown, for the sooner the sowing is done after the 
first white frogts the better. Earlier than this there 
is danger of the Hessian fly, and very late seed- 
ing does not tiller well in the fall. If the corn was 
cut and shocked at the proper time, and the har- 
row kept going on the field, the land will now 
have retained much of the abundant moisture of 
the earlier summer, but the man who has let the 
soil remain crusted may find that the dry weather 
ef October has robbed his land of moisture. 

Iam writing this in the extreme drought of Oc- 
tober, and hope that rains will have arrived be- 
fore this is read. In that case, do not delay the 
sowing. The farmer who had his corn on a crim- 
son clover sod on which the winter’s manure was 
spread, has now a good chance for wheat, with 
only a fair application of acid phosphate. 


& 
PLANT NOT WHERE YOU CANNOT REAP. 


It does not pay to sow wheat on land that 
makes five or six bushels per acre any more than 
it pays to plant corn on land that makes ten bush- 
els. If your land remains poor and your crops 
short, it is your fault. It will be a waste of 
money to take an agricultural paper if your farm- 
ing is not bettered by reading it. 


& 
PLANT AN ORCHARD. 


Plant an orchard of a variety of fruits for your 
family’s benefit at least. A farm without fruit is 
not a home, and there is nothing more conducive 
to health than plenty of fruit on the table. 


a 
FLOWERS AND GRASS. 


Then, too, have some flowers. Get now some 
bulbs of Hyacinths, Narcissus and Tulips and let 
the children and the wife have some pretty beds 
in the spring. 

If you have no grass about the house, now is 
the time to prepare the soil and sow thickly with 
Blue-grass and Red-top. A pretty lawn with 
shrubbery and flowers, and a fine and productive 
orchard and kitchen garden will do more to keep 
your children in love with the farm than anything 
else, and if the farm is ever for sale, the decorated 
homestead will add dollars to the price for every 
acre on the farm over what a similar farm would 
bring with the house standing in a bare field. 


af 
SOME GARDEN HINTS. 


If you followed my hints in summer and sowed 
some salsify and parsnips while the land was 
moist, you will now have them making some 
growth even in the dry weather and ready to grow 
Well after the rains come. 

In Central and Eastern North Carolina spinach 
can still be sown to make spring greens, and kale 
can also be sown. Of course these will now only 
live through the winter and make growth in 
spring, but they will give greens when they are 
most needed. 

Onion sets for green onions should have been 
planted in October, but they will be all right if 
planted now. The Potato onions will give you 
early green onions from the offsets, and the large 
ones can be left to ripen. The White Potato onion 
does not make as large an oniom as the yellow 
one, but it is easy to keep after ripening. 

Get the sweet potatoes dug as soon as possible 
after the tops are killed, and store as directed last 
month. The late or second crop of Irish potatoes 
will keep in all the warmer parts of the South 
with simply a thick cover of soil on the heaps, 
but a cellar that can be yentilated at night and 


potatoes. 

Late sown beets in the garden can be kept well 
by throwing a furrow to each side, covering the 
roots, and*are probably better in that way than 
lifted and stored. Carrots can be treated in the 
Same way. 

If the cabbage plants to be set late this month 
are allowed to get stunted for lack of water, there 
will be danger that they will run to seed in spring 
instead of heading. 

As soon as the drought that has prevailed dur- 
ing October is over, will be a good time to set 
strawberry plants for a new patch. They may be 
set any time in the month, but the earlier the 
better, if the season is favorable. 


Be J 
PLOW UPLANDS AND SOW RYE. 


On red clay uplands the late fall is the best time 
for deeper plowing and sub-soiling. But, while 
fall plowing is a benefit to land of this character, 
it should not be left bare all winter. Sow rye on 
it as a winter cover to be turned under for corn 
or cotton in the spring. 

Though it has been, and still is, intensely dry 





Some Massey Pointers This 
Week. 


Plant an orchard of a variety of fruits 
now. A farm without fruit is net a home. 
Then, too, have some flowers, narcissus, 
hyacinth, tulips, etc. 


*s * & 


Set strawberry plants for a new patch. 
They may be set any time in the month, 
but the earlier the better, if the season is 
favorable. 

es ¢ & 

While fall plowing is a benefit to land, 
it should never be left bare all winter. 
Sow rye on it as a winter cover to be 
turned under for corn or cotton in tlhe 
spring. In the cotton field determine, 
too, that the land shall not lie bare, but 
sow rye after cotton-picking is over. 

* * *& 


The man who sows only three pecks of 
wheat per acre reminds me of the man 
who plants his corn six feet apart each 
way and one stalk in a place. 














where I now live, yet it is hard to find a corn-field 
that is not green with crimson clover, and there 
are many fields@hat were sown early with wheat 
and crimson clover for hay, which have the crop 
now ankle high. 

I believe that August sowing must be the rule 
with this clover, as September is invariably a dry 
month in the South. The man who has a coat of 
crimson clover in his cotton-field is lucky this 
year. 

& 


DO NOT LEAVE THE COTTON FIELDS BARE. 


Then in the cotton field determine that the land 
shall not lie bare all winter, but sow rye after 
cotton-picking, which this season will probably 
be over early. 

Then, if the field is to go in corn, haul out your 
manure on this during the winter and spread it 
evenly as far as it will go with a manure spread- 
er, and do not let manure lie around the stables, 
for it is wasting there. And do not waste time 
and labor in piling up dirt and manure as a com- 
post and then think that it is all manure, and go 
to dribbling it in the furrows. That is not the 
way to build up the land economically. Get the 
manure out on the winter-cover crop and make 
it a heavier one to turn under. That is where 
the manure will pay better than in a compost 
heap. 

& 
STILL TIME FOR OATS AND VETCH. 


The best success with winter oats is always from 
September sowing, as they then have a good sea- 
son for tillering and getting strong enough to 
winter well. Oats drilled in well in September 
will beat all the open furrow oats sown late. 

Still where this has not been done, and the 





and can have a fairly good crop of hay in spring. 


& 
SAVING PEAS FOR SEED. 


If you have cut your peas at the proper stage, 
when the pods were yellow, they will fully mature 
the seed, and can be threshed during the winter. 
T have seen a machine that is used here which 
gathers and cleans the peas from the rows, and 
does it well. 

But this necessitates planting in rows, and let- 
ting the peas get dead ripe, and the hay is lost, 
and such a machine can only be used for a short 
time in the fall. Hence a machine, like the Koger, 
that can be taken around the country all winter 
and thresh the peas for a whole neighborhood, is 
far better, and one has the hay in the best shape 
to feed. 

a7 


HOW LABOR AND FEED ARE WASTED. 


I passed a field recently where the farmer had 
laboriously topped the corn and stripped the fod- 
der, and had then cut the corn off at the ground 
and hauled and set it up along a fence in order 
to get the land clear for wheat. All this work, 
and a loss in the corn, enough to pay for the fod- 
der! Some men have queer ideas about human 
labor, and then complain that they cannot get 
hands enough. 

If you have cut your corn off at the ground as 
you should have done, it will in the dry weath- 
er that has prevailed be cured, and _ should 
be run through the husker and shredder. The 
shredded stover will keep in a rick outside, and 
all that is not eaten will be in good shape for an 
absorbent in the manure, and there will be no 
long stalks to break pitchfolks and cause cuss 
words. 

The man who sows only three pecks of wheat 
per acre reminds me of the man who plants his 
corn six feet apart each way and one stalk in a 
place. He has not plants enough to make a crop. 
no matter how good the land. Thin land should 
be more heavily seeded than rich land for the 
plants will not tiller so strongly. Five pecks on 
strong land, and six on thin land, is better than 
less seed. 

a 4 


FATTEN THE PIGS RAPIDLY. 


If the porkers are not already penned, do it at 
once and crowd the corn into them, and when 
well fatted slaughter in the first cold spell before 
Christmas, for in our climate there is danger that 
you may have to wait and feed for another good 
spell. 





The Value of Cottonseed. 


Without making any criticism of Mr. Alford’s 
figures, I think that it is evident that the man 
who sells his cottonseed for $12 a ton is making 
a serious mistake. For the nitrogen alone they 
are worth all that Mr. Alford claims, to say noth- 
ing of the percentages of phosphoric acid and pot- 
ash they contain. But their feeding value is far 
more, and the farmer could, through the feeding 
and the saving of the manure, get double what 
Mr. Alford claims as the manurial value. If every 
cotton farmer fed his cottonseed to cattle, what a 
stock country the South would be, and how inde- 
pendent of the fertilizer factory the farmers would 
he! If you cannot get a fair exchange of meal 
and hulls for the seed, feed the seed. 





Plant Corn Thicker. 





I am inclined to think that Mr. Williamson’s 
idea of stunting corn, so as to grow more stalks 
on an acre, came from weeing tall lank corn, and 
failing to understand that by good breeding and 
selection the corn could be brought into a better 
stature without any stunting. If corn planted six 
feet apart each way makes twenty bushels per 
acre, there is not the slightest doubt that the same 
land planted with a well-bred prolific corn, with 
four times as many stalks to the acre, would 
make seventy-five bushels. With well-bred corn, 
the strongest soil in the South could be planted 
in rows four feet apart and two and a half feet 
to three feet in the row. One reason for Mr. Wil- 
liamson’s success is that he puts more stalks on 
en acre than has been the practice there, he has 
improved his soil with peas, and by means then of 
heavy fertilization, he makes corn in spite of the 


, Stunting, and not by reason of it. 
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CHESTER WHITES 


Registered herd; first premium stock; largest 
and most prolific hog on record; 3 sows. 41 pigs, 
breeding stock, 400 to 700 pounds: easy feeding; 
Service Boars, Sows bred. Fancy Pigs for 
sale. My time to this breed, 11 years. The 
best money can buy and feed produce. 


P. Mc FUNKHOUSER, 
WINCHESTER. - - - VIRGINIA. 


References: Farmers and Merchants National 
Bank, Winchester, Va. 





BILTMORE FARMS 


Biltmore, N. C. 

JERSEY S-—tThe high standard and 
show yard qualities of our Jerseys are known 
as far and wide as the Jersey breed. 

The Biltmore Jerseys are Business Jerseys 

During the past year our herd including a 
large number of heifers and the dry cows, aver- 
aged 5350-90 lbs of 5.38% 


Four Black Spanish Jacks 


Well bred. One five and a half years; 
one thirteen months. Prices satisfac- 
tory. 


J. H. Henley, Route 1, Sanford, N. C. 





milk. There are 37 
Churn Tested cows now at work in the herd. A = 


few young bulls and heifers, and also bred 
heifers for sale. 
BERKSHIRE S—wWestill have 
some beauties for sale. Boars and sows. 
POULTRWY-—Barred and White Ply- 
mouth Rocks, White Wyandottes. A splendid 
assortment of 1908 males and femaies for sale. 
White and Brown Leghorns, of these we have 
only cockerels for sale. Send for prices, etc. 
SPECIAL: 200 pairs mixed Homers and Dra- 
goons pigeons, nests and —— ‘gl sale. De- 
sire to sell as a whole. Prices 
Address BILTMORE FARMS. Biltmore, N. Cc. 





5000 NEW LISTS . 


Just out, send for one telling you all 
about my high bred fox hounds, South- 
down sheep, stallions, colts and fillies, 
shorthorns, pointers and setters, prices 
right Horse and mule buying for the 
South a speciatly. 


J. D. Stodghill, - Shelbyville, Ky. 


FOR SALE. 
From weanlings to serviceable age. Of strictly 


choice breeding and individuality. Prices 
right. Call or write us your wants. 


ROSE DALE STOCK FARMS, 
JEFFERSONTON, Fa. 


JOHN A. YOUNG, 


GREENSBORO, N. C. 





FINE PIGS on hand. Or- 
der before they are pick- 
ed over. 





The Aberdeen Angus 





OAKWOOD FARM 


Jersey Cattie 
and ( 
Berkshire Hicgs 
7 cows produced in 1907 14175 
lbs. butter, or an average of 383 
Ibs. per, cow; 30 of the herd made an average of 
over 400 lbs. My herd was tested by a represen- 
tative of the U. S. Dairy Dept. Ihave no cows 
for sale, but a nice lot of young stock from 
these cows. The older heifers are bred to Em- 
{nent X now atthe head of my herd. Heisa 
son of the famous Eminent sold at auction for 
10,000. If you want cows that pay a profit, 


Write and get prices. 
Newton, N. C. 


R. L. Shuford, :: 


Breed or cattle has furnished the highest 
priced carload of steers (in America) ev- 
ery year save one for seventeen years. 

Sunny Home Farm is headquarters in 
the South for cattle of this wonderful 
market topping breed. Our chief stock 
bull is a brother of Gay Lad, that was 
champion bull of America during 1895-6, 
and later sold at $3,050 00. 





A. L. FRENCH, Prop’r, 
R. F. D. 2, Byrdville, Va. 
Farm and Station, Fitzgerald, N. C. 





—IF YOU WANT THE BEST REGISTERED— 


Standard Bred > Essex Hogs, 
Horses, Jersey BE = Collie 
Cattle, Black: mee Dogs :: =: 3 


or B. P. Rocks, S. L. Wyandottes, S. C, Brown 

teghorn, Buff and Partridge Cochin Bantams 

-and Eggs in season, address OPEN VIEW 

4 rte oe L. Abernethy, Propr., Mount 
oly, N. ° 





Sunnyside -:- Bermannes 


Boars in service, Dominant, sired by Premier 
Longfellow; Peerless Premier, grandson of 
Lord Premier 50001 and of Premier Longfellow; 
imported Hightide Commons, one of the great- 
est boars that ever crossed the Atlantic. Sows 
equally good, of the very best blood and breed- 
ing inall the country. Pigs for sale at reason- 
able prices. 

Headquarters for Aberdeen-Angus Cattle. 


W. R. WALKER, Union, S. C. 
DISPERSAL SALE 
OF 


Jerseys and Berkshires 


Woodburn Stock Farm, Pendleton, Anderson 
Co., S. C.. Nov. 10th, 1908. 

At the Farm—The Jersey herd consists of 75 
head registered Jerseys, both Imported and 
American bred. The Berkshire herd consists 
of 50 head registered Berkshires of the best 
Strains. Catalogues ready for distribution Oct. 
15th. Anyone desiring catalogues, address 


B. HARRIS, Mer., 


Pendleton, ‘ é 





Ss. C 





OAK RIDGE FARM HAS 
Twenty-five Berkshire pigs from fine register- 
ed stock for sale, price $5.00. 


R. O. CATE, - - Chapel Hill, N. C. 





ARROWHEAD FARM. 
Red Polled Cattle, Dorset Sheep, Poland Chinas, 
of the best breeding. 
Sam’! B. Weods, Charlottesville, Virginia. 





Duroc and Tamworth Hogs. 
No better stock to be had than mine. Satis- 
faction guaranteed. I always ship with privi- 
ilege of return. R. W. WATSON, 
Petersburg, Va. 


ARGE ENGLISH BERKSHIRES Br e a 
For aaio 








Sale (from premium winners). 
Jersey Cattle of the Biltmore strain. Also two 
large 5-year-old joules. Meet them at the Pair. 

D. L. FARRIOR, Raleigh, N. C. 


POLAND Care aS 











“A superior lot of Pigs bv my fine boar, 1o0p 
Chief 70893, Grays Ideal 65895, and other noted 


boars. Can furnish pairs notakin to those pre- 
viously purchased Come to headquarters and 
get the best at one-half western prices. Oldest 
herd in the State. RAY. 


FREDERIC KSBURG, Va. 


Duroc Jersey Hogs 


Now ready to ship from the old reliable Cherry 
Red Herd. Service boars, bred sows, open and 
bred gilts. Write for prices. 


L. M. WHITAKER & CO., -:- Mulberry, Tennessee. 
PURE BRED 


Berkshire Boars 


Five months old $10 each; 
Island Red cockerels, 


L. B. JOHNSON, - 








also Rhode 
75 cents each. 


Charlottesville, Va. 
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Preparing for Winter on the Stock Farm, 


Stop the Cold Out and Let the Sun Into Your Cattle Sheds—Underdrain 


the Wet Spots in Your Farm, and 
Winter in Good Flesh. 


Messrs. Editors: On ‘tthe stock 
farm, before cold weather comes, 
there are many matters that should 
engage our attention. Are there not 
cracks in the walls of the cattle and 
sheep sheds through which the cold 
winds will whistle if the cracks are 
not stopped? Look around and see if 
you don’t find some on your place. 
I will warrant they are there. 


Let in the Sunlight. 


Or perhaps the sheds are dark, 
gloomy places where you would not 
want to spend an hour of your time. 
The animals probably feel about as 
you do about it, but they cannot get 
out because you fasten them in, If 
you have sheds or barns of this sort 
go at it now and saw out a great 
big hole in the south side of them 
up five feet from the ground and 
extending almost the entire length 
of the shed, so as to let the sun 
shine clear across the interior of 
that shed. Then batten the cracks 
and doors in the other three sides 
so there will be no draught through, 
and you will have ideal stabling for 
cattle or sheep in the South. You 
older men attend to these matters, I 
know, but the young men—the com- 
ing stockmen—are the ones I am 
talking to. It is a splendid thing 
for young men to get into the habit 
of looking personally after the little 
things on the farm. Then when they 
have boys of their own they will be 
able to teach them to be careful 
stockmen. The Southeast is soon to 
be one of the great live stock sec- 
tions of our country, I firmly be- 
lieve, and the careful looking after 
the small details is what makes the 
difference between failure and suc- 
cess oftimes in the live stock, as in 
most other businesses. 

Don’t leave the corn shocks to 
weather in the fields half the winter. 
Shuck out the corn, bind the fodder, 
and get it up to the barn while the 
weather is good. 


Underdrain Those Wet Spots. 


Then there are those low spots 
you meget to underdrain the coming 
winter” Take the big plow and 
plow a good deep furrow where you 
expect to dig the ditch later, go up 
and back in each furrow; it will 
save much handling of dirt with 
the spade later. Do this before these 
low places become wet from the late 
fall rains, while the horses will not 
mire up. Then underdrain these 
bad spots some how. If you cannot 
secure tiles, use poles, or boxes made 
of narrow boards, or rocks. When 
these places are underdrained they 
will, instead of being a nuisance and 
an eye-sore, be the best spots in the 
fields. The drains will, in a great 
many cases, do away with deep 
ditches that are now cutting your 
fields up into little patches, making 
the cultivation of them more than 
twice as expensive as it need be. 
The writer has seen men who would 
economize to the last point on every- 
thing but their time, not seeming to 
realize that their time was about the 
most valuable thing they possessed— 
the one thing they could never re- 








SOUTHERN HOG 


So. P. BARRY. 
Alexandria. - - - - Tennessee. 
Poland China pigs, bred gilts and sows for sale. 
Pigs 3 months old $10, boars large enough for 
service $15. My stock is of best blood of the 
breed. I won every Champion and Grand Chaw. | 
pion prize in the Poland China class atthe Ten- | 





AND STOCK FARMS | 


See that Your Cattle Start into the 


place when once it was gone. Let 
us look after these things that save 
us time, then we may accomplish the 
same ends with less labor or what is 
better, accomplish more with the 
same labor, 

Keep Your Cattle in Good Flesh Now, 


Don’t let the cattle run in the dry 
pasture until they begin to lose flesh, 
Grass, when it has_ been frosted, 
loses much of its food value. If you 
have your pea fields fenced let the 
cattle range on them. There is noth- 
ing better than pea Vines to start 
cattle into the winter on. Then a 
few stacks of that pea and sorghum 
hay we advised you last spring to 
plant, will be fine to have alongside 
the pasture fields so that a good feed 
may be thrown to the cattle morn- 
ings while the frost is on the grass. 
“The eye of the master fatteneth the 
beast.” A. L. FRENCH. 





CREAM SEPARATORS PAY. 


With Ten Cows You Will Lose $50 
to $100 a Year Unless You Use 
Them. 


The farmer or dairyman who han- 
dles the milk from five or more cows 
for profit in butter making or cream 
selling should own a hand separator. 

The hand separator, working un- 
der favorable, conditions, leaves from 
1-50 to 1-20 of a pound of butter fat 
in 100 pounds of skim milk. The 
gravity and the dilution (water sep- 
arator) systems of securing the but- 
ter fat, will leave, under the most 
favorable conditions, from 1-3 to 4% 
of a pound of butter fat to each 100 
pounds of skim milk. 

The farmer who handles the milk 
from ten cows which produce 80,000 
pounds of milk per year, should not 
lose over forty pounds of butter fat 
in the separator skim-milk. By the 
water separator (dilution) or gravity 
methods there would be a loss of 275 
to 600 pounds of butter fat per year. 
Figuring butter fat at twenty cents2 
pound, there would be a loss between 
the hand separator and the other 
methods of from $45 to $110 a year. 
Thus the saving in one year would 
pay for the separator, and it would 
be good for many more years of ser- 
vice. 

Advantages of the Hand Separator. 

1. The machine not only secures 
practically all the butter fat, but it 
delivers the skim milk in a sweet, 
warm, and undiluted condition ready 
for the calves or pigs. 

2. Less labor and dairy utensils 
are necessary than with the other 
systems. 

3. The cream is of uniform rich- 
ness. It has removed much of the 
fibrous and foreign matter. 

4. The milk has had no chance to 
absorb bad flavors and odors from 
standing around and the cream is 
produced in excellent condition. 

5. There is a gain in the quality 
as well as the quantity of the butter 
obtained. 

6. City dairies can improve the 
quality of their milk very much by 
running it through the separator and 
afterwards mixing the skim-milk and 
cream before bottling it. The milk 
is*not only aerated, but many of the 


|impurities are removed, thus making 
lit sweeter and giving it better keep- 


ing qualities. 
In next week’s paper something 
will be said about the kind of sepa- 


nessee State Fair held at Nashville last mane. | rator to buy. 


also won every First for which I showed. Send 
check at once for what you want. 





H. M. BAINER. 
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Don’t Fatten Hogs on Corn Alone. 


You 


Bulletin No. 143 of the Alabama 
Experiment Station, gives | the re- 
sults of a three-year feeding test, 
conducted with ninety hogs, and com- 
pares the results of feeding corn 
alone and with other feeds. 

Some very interesting facts were 
prought out by this experiment. For 
example, it cost to make one hun- 
dred pounds of gain on the hogs 
used in the test, $7.63 when corn 
alone was fed; $5.75 when the ration 
was two-thirds corn and one-third 
cottonseed meal; $5.18, when it was 
nine parts corn to one of tankage, 
and $5.11 when it consisted of corn 
and cowpeas half and half. “When 
corn was fed alone but 48 cents was 
realized for each bushel used.” To 
feed. 70-cent corn profitably one 
must, if he feeds corn alone, get 
seven cents live weight for his hogs. 
Cottonseed Meal a Good Hog Feed 

If Fed With Care, 

Cottonseed meal gave good results, 
reducing the cost per hundred pounds 
of gain to $5.75, when used for one- 
third of the ration. There is dan- 
ger in its use, however, and one who 
feeds it must be prepared to assume 
this risk. Four deaths occurred as 
a result ef the use of cottonseed 
meal; but all these took place after 
the hogs had been taken off the 
meal and placed on other feeds. 

This suggests that is something 
yet to be learned about the effects of 
cottonseed meal on the internal ma- 
chinery of a pig. 

Tankage Valuable. 

Tankage proved to be a cheap and 
satisfactory feed. Hogs fed on one 
part tankage to nine parts corn meal 
made a gain of 1.04 pounds per day, 
the same as those fed on the corn 
and cottonseed meal. Those fed on 
corn alone gained only .69 of a 
pound daily. The cost per hundred 
pounds of gain was also reduced 
$2.45 by the use of the tankage. 

Cowpeas. 
Cowpeas are a profitable feed when 





Dairy Hints 


To produce that high scoring 
butte r—you en 
must insist on nay 
cleanliness; the { 
proper care of 
your herd; and 
that the cream 
be in the best ods 
possible condi- | j= 
tion, 





Tubular 
Separators 


will assist you in your enterprise 
because they are easy to clean, due 
to their simplicity; and they pro- 
duce a rich velvety cream in an 
unwhipped and unchurned condi- 
tion. 


Their simplicity, durability, 
efficiency and originality of design 
are recognized everywhere, by 
everyone. 


Catalog 283 describes them 
fully, sent free upon request. 
THE SHARPLES SEPARATOR CO., 
West Chester, Penna. 


Toronto, Can. San Francisco, Calif. Chicago, Ill. 

















|hundred pounds of grain. 
‘of raising them was charged the 


jactual and 








Are Losing ‘Money if You Haven't Planted Some Legumes for 
: Them—Try Tankage or Cottonseed Meal Anyhow. 


they cost eighty cents to a dollar per 
bushel. After they reach $1.05 they 
cease to pay. They were fed with 
an equal quantity of corn. 
Leguminous Pastures for Profit. 
The cheapest gains were obtained 
from the use of corn along with 
{peanut and soy bean pastures. To 
{make one hundred pounds of pork 
‘with a peanut pasture cost only 
$2.14, and with soy bean pasture 
$2.74. This is after taking the cost 
of raising the crop into account and 
crediting it with the fertility added 
to the soil. This was estimated at 
$7.50 per acre in each case. 
Sorghum and Chufas Expensive. 
Sorghum and chufa pastures used 
in connection with corn made a very 
poor showing. The hogs grazed in 
the sorghum gained only .37 of a 
pound daily when fed on corn alone, 
and .46 of a pound daily when fed 
on the corn and cottonseed meal com- 































bination. In the first case the gain 
in the second, $7.79. 


pound per day and cost $8.89 per 
The cost 


same as with the legumes; but no 
credit was given for any returns they 
made to the soil, for, alas! there was 
nothing to credit. 


What Does This Mean to You? 
A good long sermon—several of 


preached from this text; but what’s 
the use? These are the results of 
accurate experiments. 
The question is: Will you try to fat- 
ten your hogs on a one-sided ration, 
as corn alone is, or will you supple- 
ment it with cottonseed meal, tank- 
age, or some other nitrogenous feed? 
Then next year will you or not have 
a peanut, a cowpea or a soy bean 
pasture for your hogs? 





Inflammation of Uterus. 


Messrs. Editors: I have a 
cow that dropped a calf July 30. 
After two weeks she commenced 
falling off, and I cannot ge¥ her 
to eat; getting poorer every day. 
She is dull and sluggish. I 
have tried several remedies, 
but none of them seem to do 
any good. Give a remedy in 
your paper. G. W. McLEOD. 


(Answer by Dr. G. A.. Roberts, 
Veterinarian North Carolina Experi- 
ment Station.) 

The symptoms given in the case 
are too meagre to draw definite con- 
clusions. However, in that the 
trouble followed soon after calving, 
it is possible that an infection of the 
uterus took place from a portion of 
the retained after-birth. Treatment 
other than general should be resery- 
ed until more is learned concerning 
the nature of the trouble. To deter- 
mine the mentioned inflammation, 
examination should be made to de- 
tect any foul odor, undue sensitive- 
ness of the organ, or any collection 
in, or: discharge from the uterus. 
For general treatment unless she has 
been purged freely 
should receive a drench consisting of 
1 pound of Epsom salts and a table- 
spoonful of ginger in a quart of 
water. She should also receive a 
teaspoonful of the following in % 
pint of water twice daily: Fluid ex- 
tract of digitalis, 2 drams; fluid ex- 
tract of nux vomica, 6 drams; fluid 
extract of gentian, 1% ounce. In 





cost $11.90 per hundred pounds and | 
Chufas and 
corn gave a gain of only .72 of a: 


| 
| 
| 


| 





MAKING AND SELLING 
A MILLION 


CREAM SEPARATORS 


AND THE KNOWLEDGE GAINED. 








centrifugal cream separator. 
DE LAVAL machines. 


ed and criticized everywhere. 


experiences. 


machines. 
cows, wouldn’t you feel that 


buying a separatorcan you 















We don’t believe youcan. We 


42 E. reread STREET General 
1213 & 1215 Fisert St. 
PHILADELPHIA 
Drumm & SACRAMENTO STS. 
SAN FRANCISCO 








Thirty years ago Dr. De Lavalinvented the first practical 


Separator Company has manufactured and sold one million 


These separators are today in use in 
every civilized country inthe world. They have been operat- 


gestions for their improvement have come by the thousands 
from every quarter of the globe These have been investigat- 
ed and tried out from time to time. The best have been adop- 
ted. The 1908 improved DE LAVAL cream separators rep- 
resent the thirty years accumulation of such ideas and 
They represent the knowledge and experience 
gained through the manufacture and sale of one million 
If in your lifetime you had milked one million 


just a little better than someone who had milked but one 
thousand? ‘That’s the way we feel about the cream separa- 
tor. Our knowledge of its manufacture and practical use is 
many times greater than anyoneelse’s If youare thinking ot 
edge gained by making and selling a million separators? 


for your most critical examination. 
logue will be mailed fcr the asking. Write for it today. 


THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR Co. 


165-167 BROADWAY, 
NEW YORK. 


Since that time the De Laval 


Through all these years sug- 


you knew how to milk a cow 


afford to ignore the knowl- 


offer you the 1908 DE LAVAL, 
An il'ustrated cata- 


173-177 Ww 
Offices : ONTREAL 
14 & 16 Princess STREET 
WINNIPEG 
107 First Street 
PORTLAND, OREG. 


















them for that matter—might be, the drinking water once or twice | 
;daily put % ounce of nitrate of | 


potash. 





How to Cure Warts, 

Messrs. Editors: I have a 
heifer sixteen months old that 
has something like warts com- 
ing all about her. They are in 
her ears, around her eyes and 
about on her neck.. Also all 
around in front of. her udder is 
a cluster about eight or ten 
inches long. She is a valuable 
calf. Please let me know wheth- 
er I can do anything for her. 
They seem to grow together in 
a mass or cluster. H. Gi: A. 

Catawba Co., N. C. 


(Answer by Dr, G. A. Roberts, Vete- 
rinarian North Carolina Experi- 
ment Station.) 


Warts are not 
young cattle in particular, and while 
they are frequent on young animals, 
they are more rarely seen on mature 
ones, there being a marked tenden- 


ing maturity without intervention. 
Treatment will vary more or less ac- 
cording to the character and size of 
the wart. Those of small size or 





already, she, 


| fectively removed by snipping off 
| with scissors or a knife and touch- 
ing up with bluestone or lunar caus- 
‘ tie. Larger ones, or those with 
+broad bases should have the base 
enclosed with wax thread or strong 
,cord and removed by degrees by 
;tightening the cord each day until 
{the wart is removed. 
broad bases may have to be corded 
in portions by running a double 
cord .with a bagging needle through 
the center of the base, cutting the 


cord at the needle, after being car- | 


ried through, and tying each half 
of the wart separately. 
developed warts common remedies 
are such as applications of pure 
acetic acid (applied to wart only) or 
castor oil freely rubbed. on the wart. 


uncommon on) 


cy for them to disappear on reach- | 


with a narrow base can be most ef- | 


Those with | 


For newly | 


The Three Grades of Milk. 


A city man took a house in the 
|country for the summer, says the 
| Washington Star. He sought out a 
farmer at once, looked over the cows 
|on the farm, found them to his lik- 
ing, and said: 
| “My servant will come to you 
,every morning for a quart of milk.”’ 
| ‘All right,’? said the former; “it 
will be 8 cents.’’ 
“But it must be pure wilk, mind,” 
said the city man, ‘‘absolutely pure.’’ 
“In that case it will cost you 10 
cents.” 
“Very good And you will milk 
the quart from the cow in my ser- 
vant’s presence?”’ 


| “Yes—for 15 cents.” 
| 





| Prize Winners. 


Under this heading we shall pub- 
lish free of charge winnings of our 
advertisers at live stock and poul- 
try Exhibitions, provided such win- 
nings are promptly reported to us. 


| 

| 

| 

| Winnings at Yadkin Valley Fair, 

Salisbury, N. C., by W. Meares on 

Red Polled cattle: 

First breeder’s herd, 

First breeder’s young herd, 

First bull over three years, 

First and second bulls under three 
years, 

First and second cows over three 

| years, 

| First and second heifers, 

| Best registered bull, any breed, 

| Best registered cow, any breed, with 
two of her produce, 

First and second dairy cows, any 
breed, 

Best lot registered cattle shown and 
owned by one exhibitor, 19 head 
Red Polls. 








The more rare a man’s qualitys 
| are, the more he will be found falt 
| with—dust on a diamond is alwus 
|more noticeable than dust ona 
i brik.—Josh Billings. 
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Do You Want a 
BEAUTIFUL YARD? 
Do You Want a 
THRIFTY ORCHARD? 
If so, you had better write at once for 
THE DIXIE 


Garden Handbook 


It tells you when and what to plant tomake 
your Home Surroundings a Paradise—how 
to have a continuous succession of Flow- 
ers and Fruits the yearround. Nota con- 
fusing Catalog, but an expert selection of 
tested, sturdy, mountain-grown 


ROSES, FLOWERS, BULBS 
SHRUBS AND TREES 


that are sure to succeed anywhere in the 
South—a selection that includes Every- 
thine for Garden or Orchard that is really 
worth while. 


NOW IS THE TIME TO PLANT 


Send us your name on a postal TODAY 
and get the Handbook. Itis FREE. 


CHATTANOOGA NURSERIES 
392 Aission Ridge, CHATTANOOGA, TENN. 
References: Dun or any Chattanooga Bank 
























Christmas Post Cards 


FREE TO YOU 

In order to introduce the SOUTHERN RURAL- 
IST, the largest and best semi-monthly Agricul- 
tural Paper in the South, we make this big 
offer to you: 

Send us 25c. for six months’ trial subscription 
to the SOUTHERN RURALIST and we will send 
you prepaid one dezen (12) beautiful colored and 
embossed Christmas Post Cards. We make you 
a present of these cards, and we know you will 
be delighted with them. They are just what you 
would buy to send to your friends for Christmas. 

The regular subscription price of the SOUTH- 
ERN RURALIST is $1.00 a year, and the above 
offer is only good to new trial subscribers. We 
only have a limited number of these beautiful 
cards, so send in your subseription today if you 
want them. “ Sample copy FREE. 
SOUTHERN RURALIST ACOMPAN NY, 

F° tlanta, Georgia. 





Dept 


59 Styles and Sizes 


AND FORTY YEARS AT IT 
has established the standard by which others are 
judged in the 


‘American’ Drilling Machinery 


Rotary, Coring, Rock or Earth drilling, any depth, 
any size, thru any formation, for water, coal, oil or 
mineral _ prospect- 7 

ing, the “American” 
is the standard. 

Our new complete 
catalog is the ency- 
clopedia of the drill 
hole. 

The American 

Well Works 


Aurora, Illinols, 
U. S.A. 


First Nat. Bank Blag.. CHICAGO. 
4 Stone St. 














NEw YORK. 











SHIP ME 
ALL YOUR 


FURS 


I PAY HIGHEST PRICES 
and charge 
NO COMMISSION. 
I Buy More Furs from Trappers and 


Dealers Than are Handled by Ali St. 
Louis Commission Houses Combined. 


Write To-Day for Free Circular Giving 
Correct Prices. 


|. ABRAHAM. 
232 N. Main St. ST. LOUIS, MO. 





TEN CENTS FOR COTTON. 

Mr. Hobbs Thinks if Cotton Conven- 
tions Set This Safe, Reasonable 
Price, 
Getting It. 





Messrs, Editors: I have read with 
much interest your comments on the 
folly of the fifteen-cent cotton move- 
ment last year. You are right. No 
other one thing did so much to shake 
the farmer’s faith in the ultimate 
success of the Southerns Cotton As- 
sociation as this great blunder. 

In our State Farmers’ Convention 
at Raleigh last year I did my best to 
have this State go on record for 
twelve and one-half cents. The only 
other farmer present that advocated 
twelve and one-half cents, instead of 
fifteen cents, as I remember, was 
Mr. Ashley Horne, of Clayton, who 
told them plainly what the conse- 
quences would be if they entered: in- 
to this folly. But ‘“‘fifteen cents or 
nothing’? was the cry, and we have 
paid dearly for this inexcusable blun- 
der. For, in my humble opinion, if 
we had put the minimum price at 
twelve and one-half cents, we would 
have realized it. The purchasing 
world, seeing the reasonableness of 
our demands, would have acceded 
to them. 

Now, I am not one of those farm- 
ers who believe that we can sit down 
on our crop regardless of the size of 
it, or anything else, and through 
sheer force of having a monopoly 
force the world to pay any price we 
may see fit to place upon it. This 
may be possible at some future date, 
but it is not practicable and hardly 
possible now, as long as the present 
tenant system is in vogue, and a 
great many land-owners practice the 
unbusiness-like method of having 
their cern-cribs and smoke-houses in 
Chicago or St. Louis, and all hands 
make debts of every description due 
at one time, and this about Novem- 
ber the first. Couple these unbusi- 
ness-like methods with a big cotton 
acreage, and where is your power to 
force the price up? 


There Will Be No Trouble | 7&3: 


DUROC, JERSEY 


My Virginia Dare No. 34800, farrowed 47 in one 
102 in 7 litters. I now have some pigs, 
gilts and service boars from this noted strain. 
Special price on pigs #6, two for $il. Leghorn 
and Minorca chicks for sale. 


CLARENCE SHENK, bak 
LURAY, Virginia. 


40 Genuine Berkshire Pigs Pigs 


(Biltmore Stock.) 
Ready for delivery via. Seaboard or Southern 
Railway. Ten to twelve weeks old, weighing 39 
to 40 poundseach. Ten Dollars per Pair. 
W. MEREDITH, 
NETTA, Virginia, 


BERCK MANS’ Are as good as can be procured, and have a world-wide reputa- 

tion. Over Five Hundred Acres in selected stock, embracing a 
TREES grert variety at reasonable prices. Catalogue free 

AND 


P.J. BERCKMANS Co., 
SHRUBS 

















Fruitland a (Established 1856), 
Augusta. Ga. 
If you contemplate improving your grounds, consult our LAND- 
SCAPE DEPARTEENT. 











PEAS 


Will enrich your land, fatten your stock, and put money in 
your pocket. The best way to plant these crops is to use 


The Cole Grain Drill and Guano Sower 


HERE ARE SOME REASONS: 

ist. You can sow oats any time in fall or winter and the oats will not freeze out. 

2nd. The open furrows let the winter rains sink into the earth and thus enrich the 
soil instead of washing it away. 

3rd. Peas drill: d in with this machine yield more full pods, the vines do not fall 
down so badly. and the drill saves its cost by using fewer costly seed. 

4th. Oats will yield more per acre—often twice aS much 
Sth, The Drill is worth its cost as a Guano Distributor for all purposes. 


The price is low enough for anybody and yet the big farmers cannot buy anything 
better. They use itin preference to the costly two-horse grain drills. 


Now is the time to buy. Write at once for further informstion. 


THE COLE MANUFACTURING COMPANY. 


Box 400, Charlotte, N. C. 











I have mentioned these things hbe- 
cause when our representatives meet 
in New Orleans and Memphis I hope 
that they will be governed by rea- 
son and good business sense. and not 
by “‘bravado and braggadocio.”’ 
Now, what is a reasonable 
to put upon the remainder 
cotton erop of the South? Shall it 
be twelve and one-half cents? This 
is out of the question. Shall it be 
eleven cents? Under 


price 


practicable. Then, what is reason- 
able and just and honest; one that 
we can swear by if the hoops burst 
off? It should be ten 
ing more nor less. 
able, fair, just, and honest, alike to 
the mill men and to ourselves. 
S. H. HOBBS. 
Sampson Co., N. C. 


of this| 


present finan-| 
cial conditions this would hardly be| 


cents—noth- | | 
This is re ag 
| 











—o . do the work of three iron grubbers. 400% strong- 
ACs sauaiE\ No staking down required. Pull er and 60% 






trees as wellas stumps. Less cum- 
bersome than iron, easier handled, 
price almost as low. The only , 
steel grubber and it’s un- 
breakable. We pay 

freight and guarantee 
for three years. 

Write for catalog and 
price list. 







Strength to 
the square 





STRENGTH 

TO THE 
SQUARE INCH 
120,000 LBS, 











Absolutely Safe 6 PER CT. BONDS 


We sell str ctly safe OKLAHOMA School. 

County Municip?) and Street Improvement 

Bonds. We pay 4 per ct. on deposits. 

Guaranteed by STATE Laws of OKLAHOMA, Cap. $200,000 
Write for Bond Circular B. 6. 








es; Smoke Stacks; Tanks 
and ‘Towers Saw Mills; Steam 





chinists? ty Supplies; ts Kettles; 
Cane Mills modern and up-to- 
date. 

Our plant covers seven acres, 





OKLAHOMA TRUST CD., Mnskogee, Oklahoma. 





and we are prepared to save you 
money on high grade machinery. 
Write to us. 








Johnson's Improved Varieties of Tested Seed. 
plants, sweet oa Drage fruit trees. etc, 

lace x 5 prices. for catalog to-day 

L. JOHNSON SEED AND PLANT CC., LaGrange, Ga. 

















pr ces for Furs and Pelts of all kinds from al 
sec ions, IT'S FREES, MYERS-BOYD COMMISSION CO., 


Trappers—Fur Traders. 


Ship your Furs ‘direct to the world’s largest 
Fur market, where prices are always highest. 
Write for ovr latest Price List, giving highest 














OF UNE 


SUITABLE 
Catalogue 
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Corn and Cotton You can easily double your 


yield in 1909 by planting | 
eee? | 


GRIND EAR CORN, SHELLED CORN, WHEAT, OATS. BARLEY AND RYE 
INTO MEAL, FLOUR, OR FEED. 


Schofield’ s Iron Works 


ACON, GEORGIA. 






















THEY ARE SIMPLE, STRONG, EFFICIENT AND 


QUALED QUALITY AND CAPACITY 


FOR ENGINES OF ALL SIZES. SOLD BY DEALERS EVERYWHERE 


Free THE FOOS MFG. CO., Box 101, SPRINGFIELD, OHIO 











St. Lov!is, Mo. 
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[With Our Rural 


Letter Carriers. 








——_———— 
Conducted for the N.C. # ig Carriers’ 
Rocky Point, N. 


Association by Ed. D. Pearsall, Cor. Secretary, 
, to whom all communications should be addressed. 





_ 
- | 
Last Call of Postal Progress | 





League Before Election. 


Farmers of the United | 
States: You are losing full 
$25 a year per family, in the 
aggregate $100,000,000 a year 
for lack of a freight and pas- 
post on your rural 
routes. You are losing prob- 
ably as much more for lack of 
a cheap and extended general 
parcels post. The postal rev- 
enues are running behind be- 
cause of the congressional re- 
restrictions of the free rural 
service. To remedy these evils, 
elect Congressmen on the 3rd 
of November pledged to the 
widest possible extension of 
the Postoffice, its most efficient 
and economic administration. 

JAMES L. COWLES, 
Sec’y-Treas. Postal Progress 
League, 

3861 Broadway, New 

City, October 23, 1908. 


senger 


York 











MAKE ALL R. F. D. ROADS PUBLIC 
The Next Legislature Should Not 
Fail to Do This—Carriers Urged 
to Insist Upon Such Action. 
Brother Pearsall: Your card of 
the 9th inst. came to hand. In re- 
ply, would say that I regret more 
than I can express my inability to 
attend the Good Roads Convention 
at Greensboro. Whatever influence 
the Carriers’ Association may have 
in this great movement, I will be 
found lending a hand; and I am con- 
vinced that if we do our duty we will 
eventually convince our patrons that 
while we are looking to our own in- 
terest, we are also helping them. 
It is a glorious fact that the es- 





. | 
|tablishment of the R. F. D. service 


| the value of farm lands 
;communities and I am sure that the 


|so. This Good Roads Convention, 


has been the means of increasing 
in rural 


establishment of a system for build- 
ing roads will not only bring increas- 
ed value of their farms, but will 
greatly reduce the cost to the farm- 
er in marketing his farm products. 
Then why not the rural carrier take 
an active hand in this movement? 
Our Uncle Sam encourages us to do 


to my mind, is a step in the right di- 
rection, next to that of education: 
and we cannot afford to sit idly by 
and not push it. 

I am highly’ in favor of the Leg- 


islature enacting a law to make all 
country roads traversed by rural 
carriers public, to be kept up by 


the same methods the present pub- 
lic roads are. Then there is another 
chance of relief for the carrier, if 
we cannot succeed in that: we can ask 
for an appropriation from the State 
funds to .be used by carriers’ on 
country roads (so much per mile), 
which would be a great help to us. 
J. M. BALLARD. 
Catawba Co., N. C. 





A South Carolina Carrier Writes. 


Dear Farmer: I am glad to know 
that you have reserved a page in 
your paper for the R. F. D. man, 
where he may write and tell the 
world of all his ups and downs— 
generally more ‘‘downs” than ups, 
though, but we are all in high hopes 
that our next Congress will give us 
a little ‘‘up,’? and I feel that I voice 
the opinion of 90 per cent of the 
rural carriers when I say that we 
could all use from $20 to $25 more 
per month than are getting now. Let 
us as men do all we can for the ser- 
vice in order to show Uncle Sam that 
we have the good of the service at 
heart, and I feel that we shall reap 
if we faint not. 

SAM J. STRAIN. 

Wilkinsville, S. C. 
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RALEIGH COTTON. 


Raleigh, Oct . 30, 1908. 
Cotton, best grades.......... to 9% 
SS to 9 





RICHMOND TOBACCO MARKET. 
(Reported by E. K. Vietor & Co , Leaf Tobacco, 
Strips, Stems and Scraps.) 

Richmond, Va., Oct. 30, 1908. 

Receipts this week were unusually | 
heavy for the time of the year and | 
the character of tobacco very meee | 
better than that previously offered. | 
Many of the piles show considerable | 
amount of damage, particularly those | 
received earliest in the week. The} 
latter receipts show less damage and | 
prices are very satisfactory. 

We have had rain for the past two4y 
days and it is very much cooler. We | 
trust this change in the weather will 
be very helpful in preventing dam- 


























age to the balance of the crop. 

Brig*t | 

Wrappers’ Fillers 

Common........ ..... 1334@15% | 64@ 914 
Medium _..___.-- ---- | 15%@22% | 84@104 
. 2s | 2544@404 | 1144@15% | 
Cutters Smokers 

Common .......--- | 10'4@124 | 944@10'4 
Medium 1344@1444 | 10144@1144 
Boo occcncsncs 1434@224 | 1144@134 
Sun-cured Dark-fired | 
- - | 
Common 64@ 935) 64O@ 8% 
Medium 9%4@10% | 8%@i1l 
| Sa 10%@12% |11 @11% 
ere 1534 @60%4 | 123¢@16% | 
Common Primings -...-.-....----- 1 to 3% 


Good to Fine Primings...........-. 4 to 6% 


NORFOLK PEANUT MARKET, 


Norfolk, Va, Oct., 30, 1998, 
The prices are strictly wholesale (not job 
lots) and represent prices obtained On actual 
sales: 








ES 2A in inle Redalan. “ha smaemeweelee 3% to 8% 
SN WN es cnn coases sudiues 3 to 3% 
Prime - dkseews ccteneces. OEE 
Machine ‘picked _- sessecccsnccss STO She 
Recah a a acakisa ckccwend<neeeite 34to ... 
Spanish Peanuts............2-...... 9% tO ... 
B. E. Peas, per bag- -- nn b asa ote 
CHARLESTON . PROVISION AND 
FARM SUPPLIES. 
Charleston, S. C., Oct. 30, 1908 
D. S. C. R. Sides, packed... _---. 1134 
fe S. Bellies, packed .... ....-.. 11% 
Bee ee Cc ccceascenas 9% 
usec Creamery ...<..--~<.....- 30 
Hams— Choice, as to size and 
a eee 15% 
Lard—Pure—Tierces.......-....-- 11% 
PORTING ee coc cos Sacc ce nnencn canes $2 00 
BECK, COMAMIOD 2 ons co occwewcee cece: 2.00 
May—Timotns ...- ~~... --.2-0- . 90 to 100 
Grain—Corn, white .......-.- . 
eo eee ee 97 
Oats—Clipped white..............- 68 
OR iano, suas ts Sond ncénccdnes 65 
Feed—Cracked corn, per bushel -- 93 
Cora, chop, per 100 pounds. ..-.-- $1.50 
Wheat, bran, ner 100 pounds..-- 1.50 
Corn, bran, per 100 pounds ; 1.10 
Middiings, ver 100 pounds. ------ 1.60 
Hulls. per 100 pounds --..--.------ 60 
Rice Flour—Sacked, per bushel. 45 
Cotton sacks, per cwt, .....-.----- 39% 
| Cotton Ties—Pieced ........-.---- 80 
toon cian chaeenes oe 80 
I hick acdcccdvcttocunscesieus $1.05 
Bagging—2 pounds .........-.-.--.- 7% 
| Flour—Spring wheat patent---.-- $5.50 to 5.75 
EE a ee eee 5.00 to 5.25 
SE So eaeanannae 4.50 to 5.25 
| Choice ..........----------------- 4.00 to 4.25 





be ready for 


The 
Fleat 
that 
Doesnt 
go up 
the Flue 


You receive intense, direct 





heat 


from every ounce of fuel burned— 
there are no damp chimneys or long 


pipes to waste the heat from a 


PERFECTION Oil Heater 


(Equipped with Smokeless Device) 


Carry it from reom to room. 


Turn the wick high 


or low—no bother—no smoke—no smell—automatic 
smokeless device prevents. Brass font holds 4 quarts, 


burns 9 hours. 
japan. Every heater warranted. 


Beautifully finished in nickel or 





The 


Lamp §** gives a bright, steady 


light to read by— 


evenings. Made of brass, nic 


proved central draft burner. 


just what rr want for the long 
el plated—latest im- 
Every lamp warranted. 


f your dealer cannot supply the Perfection Oil 
Heater or Rayo Lamp write our nearest agency. 
STANDARD OFL, COMPANY 


(Incorporated) 








Live in the present, that you may 
the future.—Charles 





| Kingsley. 








Durasiit! 
COUNTS 


Before you oommidée buyi ing | 
any other wagon, read care- | 
fully the GUARANTEE of 
quality and durability under 
which the White Hickory is sold. 













They are guaranteed to be well made, 
of good material, with strength suffi- 
cient for all work Sor which each size 
is intended, 

All parts suffering breakage due to 
defective material or workmanship, 

















will be replaced without charge if oc- 
curring within 12 months from date 
of sale to user. 

Or we will pay for such broken part 
atour cost price, f.o. b. cars at factory. 
Dealer to hold broken or defective part 

subject to our orders. 











When you consider your experience, 
and that of your neighbor with “‘poor 
vehicles,” it is a comfort to know when 
you buy a White Hickory that it is 
backed by the certainty of complete satis- 
Jaction and wor th. 

Ask your dea'‘er for a White Hickory 
Wagon catalog, or write direct for one. 


White Hickory Mfg. Co. 
Atlanta, Ga. 





~ What: the Siotad Ceataies 


Is a question which many of the farmers have 
never t ied to answer. Its treasures of minerals 
end pure water shou d be revealed by the use of 
the “American’’ Drilling Machinery, Every 
neighborhood should organize a company and 
by workiny together and sharing the profitsand 
advantages, wherever found, great additions to 
the wealth of the community as well as the in- 
dividuals would result. Any who are interested 
in this question should write for the new illus- 
trated driliing catalog of the American Well 
work~. Aurora, Til. 


OUNG MAN of experience 


wants position as Superin- 


tendent on farm. »,p Ox ew oo. 





VERS’ SECRETS 


A RARE COLLECTION—Contains Handkerchief, Parasol, 


| Glove, Hat, Cigar, and Fan Flirtations; Window and Dining- 


| Table Signaling, Language of Flowers, How to Kiss Deliciously, 
| Love Letters that Read Two Ways, 15 Different Versions of Love, 
| Six of the Richest Comic, Fun, and Acquaintance Cards ever 





issued, Husband and Wife's Commandments, La of Jewels, 


able, Female 





| Lovers’ Telegraph, Art of Fascinating, Magic A 
Strategem, To Cause Various Dreams, Whatis Court Psycho- 
metric Charming, giving instructions for both gentleman and lady; 


| Secrets for making Invisible Ink, cannot be read until heated; 
| and a game of Fortune Telling. 


ALL SENT POSTPAID FOR YQ cts. 
stamps or silver. 


THE BAILEY CO., Traders Bank Bldg., Wash., D. C 








‘(RED CHIEF 


ae 


FREIGHT PREPAID 
Adjusts itself to any size ear, 
shells clean, without cracking the 
nee in; throws cob outside ; clamps on 
rrel or box; runs easy; guaran- 
i §=6teed todo perfect work; repairs fur- 
be nished free. Pnce, $2, freight 
9 prepaid to your depot. Order 
through your dealer, or send 
cash direct to us. 


BRINLY-HARDY CO. 


INCORPORATED 
334 East Main Street, 
Louisville, Ky. 
~ 106 South Front Street, 
. ; emphis, Tenn. 























THE McKAY SULKY STALK-CUTTER 


We build the most satisfactory Cutter in 
America—Simple, Strong, Honest and Durable. 
No “rattle-trap"’ trinkets to get out of order. 


A genuine pleasure to operate it. Competitive 
field tests invited. 

Our Cutter won the highest award at State 
Fair at Raleigh, N 

Want one agent in every town in the South. 
Descriptive circulars, etc , free. 


The Jno. A. McKay Mfg Co., 
Dunn, N.C. 


OLD VIRGINIA FARMS :.-:. 


Priees, Mild C e Ilustrated 
og Largest list ‘Tes in State. This 
is the country forthe Northern Farmer. 

e want to hear from every man 
who desires to better_his condition. 
n&Co., Richmond, Va. 












ima: 
Laurence Casselman, Former vhaditor MeLean County, N.D. 










































THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER. 
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November 5, | 908 











Where to Buy Poul- 
try and Eggs. 











&, EGGS, $1.50 FOR SETTING OF 15 





4 ©S.C. White and Brown Leg- 
W horns, White Wyandottes, 
B..P. Rocks, Houndans, Black 
Minorcas, Light Brahmas 
and C. I. Games. 

Large Pekin Duck Eggs. 
; $1.25 for 13. 
= vows Send for folder, it’s free. 


™NEVIN POUUTRY YARDS, 
R. F. D. 7, Box 46, : Charlotte, N. C. 


a 





Mammoth Bronze Turkey Eggs - 25c each 


Buff Plymouth Rock Eggs - $1.00 per 15 
Buff Wyandotte Eggs - - $1.00 per 15 
Milk White Guinea Eggs - - $1.00 per 15 


Purple Guinea Eggs - . $1.00 per 15 

Above prices for nextsixty days only. Order 
atonce. I have 45 turkey hens and can fill or- 
ders promptly. 


JNO. C. FOWKE, - - Baldock, S. C. 
100 Mammoth Bronze Turkeys for Sale 


None better anywhere. Toms, $4.00: hens. 
$3,00: $9.00 per trio. Order now, before they are 
sold for the holiday trade. 

Also a few nice single comb R. I. Red cocker- 
els at $2,00 to $3.00. The cherry red color at the 
latter price. R.I. Red eggs. for hatching, in 
season, Special $2.00 per setting of 15; others 
$1.50. No turkey eggs sold. 

ROBERT S. TAYLOR, 
R. F.\D. No. 2, Mt, Olive, N.C. 


COCKERELS ! 
COCKERELS !! COCKERELS !!! 


We have a fine lot of them in S. C. R. I. Reds, 
Buff Orpingtons, White and Barred P. Rocks, 
and S. C, Brown Leghorns, and are now book- 
ing orders for them at $1.00 to $10.00 each. Also 
Poland China hogs and Fox hounds all ages. 
Say just what you want and senda red stamp to 


LOCUST GROVE, - - Haley, Tenn. 

















THREE White Wyandotte Cocks (1907) 
at $5.00 each; 10 White Wyandotte 
Cockerels at $2.50 to $5.00 each. Would 
exchange three Wyandottes for three 
Brown Leghorn Cockerels. 
WAKEFIELD POULTRY FARM. 
Charlotte, N.C. 














PIGEONS! 


Homers, mated at work, 50 cents per pair. 
Homers, as large as Carneaux, $1.25 per pair. 
Carneaux—imported or domestic—grand birds 
$3.00 to $.00 per pair. Young Carneaux, $1 00 
each. 


SIDNEY JOHNSON, 


Boydaton. Virginia. 








UY an Incubator and Brooder. The best 
made, at living prices. Oldest and Best 
Poultry Journal 50c a year. A very Practical 
Poultry Book, 25c post paid. B. P. Rocks, 
Brown Leghorns and Rhode Island Reds for 

sale. Please write me. H. B. GEER, 
Nashville, Tenn. 


THE CHEAPEST 


FARM LANDS 


In the United States to-day—soil, 
climate, markets, transportation 
facilities, and all considered— 


ARE SOUTHERN LANDS. 


They are the best and most desirable in the 
country for the truck and fruit-grower, the 
stock raiser, the dairyman and general farmer, 

The South has quick and cheap rail access to 
the greatest markets in America. 

The South has seaports and a growing foreign 
trade. Its ports are nearest Europe, the West 
ee South America, the Panama and the 

ent. 

The South contributed nearly 700 millions «1 
dollars to the 1,700 millions of exports last year 

The South has a mild and healthful climate 
plenty of fuel, good water, soils yielding a 
greater variety of products than any other part 
of the country, excellent school facilities and 
every advantage desired by law-abiding and in- 
telligent citizens. 

e South has extensive forests, veins of coal 
deposits of ore, quarries of marble and stone 
beds of clay, and many other minerals anc 





metals. 

The South is in need of more settlers to buy 
vacant land, to raise farm stuff and sell it, and 
buy wagons, implements, furniture and house- 
hold supplies, and put some money in the bank. 


Reasons why the South is the most desirable 
part of the country for the home-seeker, manu 
turer, and busi man lied by 


M. V. RICHARDS, 


Land and Industrial Agent, Southern Railwa 
and Mobile & Ohio Railroad 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 














w THE POULTRY YARD. wv 











Mr. Greer Describes the Best Kind to Give Healthfulness to the Hens and 


Eggs and Profits 


Some years ago we had a friend 
who was a breeder of that good and 
profitable breed, the Black Minorcas. 
He was a fancier, and he spared no 
expense in his endeavors to get the 
very best stock that money could 
buy, and he certainly had some very 
fine ones, 

One day he said to the writer: 

“Geer, I believe the Black Minor- 
cas are very subject to the roup. 
Some of mine have it all the time.”’ 

We told him that in our experience 
with the breed we had not found 
them especially subject to any kind 
of disease, and that we thought them 
quite as hardy as any other, and that 
perhaps he was not properly housing 
his birds. 
the nights were cold and frosty, or 
blustery and wet, by way of variety. 


He said he thought he had his chick- | 
ens fixed all right, and to come over | 


and see him and them. 
Seeing My Friend’s House. 


We did so, and we have not yet 
forgotten that visit. That particu- 
lar evening was a clear, cold one, and 
the frost was gathering heavily. The 
air was pure and bracing, and the 
moon shone brightly. 
to the hen house, and it was a good 
one from the exterior view, only it 
had no window in it that we could 
see. We stepped up to the door, and 
when he opened it, the effect was 
startling. There was a ‘“hen-hole’”’ 
at the bottom, as he expressed it, 
but that was also closed up. The 
air that poured out of that door was 
heated and fetid, fully twenty-five 
degrees warmer than the outer air, 
and rank with the foul odor of roup. 
What. a Hen House Should Not Be. 

The roosts covered nearly all the 
inner surface of the house. There 
was only a small quantity of drop- 
pings on the floor, which was the 
only redeeming feature. There was 
no space for in-door feeding there; 


and our friend, when questioned said | 
that he simply let the birds out on | 
the ground to their feed of a morn-| 
it might be) 


ing, and that when 
stormy of a morning his wife let 
them out and fed them later. 

No wonder the poor creatures had 
roup, and were unprofitable as cold 
weather layers. They did well to 


have any life at all, after sweating | 
to be chilled the 


all night, only 
next morning. 

Then we told our friend something 
based on our experience, and this is 
what we said: 

“Tf you want to raise Minorcas, or 
any other breed, you must change 
your system of housing them at 
night. You are violating nature’s 
law, and killing your own birds. 
Make you a hen house after 
fashion. 

A Comfortable and Sanitary House. 


“Have it, we will say, fourteen 


feet long, and eight feet wide, and | 
about seven feet high in front, and | 


five and a half in the rear. Have a 


good big window in the south end, ! 


and fix the sash so that they will 
slide aside. Have wire netting over 
it on the east side, near the north 
end put in a smaller window fixed 
up in the same way. For roosting 
and laying quarters, put in an inte- 
rior partition out about five feet 
from the north end, enclosing five 
feet by eight in the sub-space, and 
the smaller window. Put your roost- 
ing perches in there and the nests, 
too. Have a door in this interior 
cross-partition, and an opening for 


It was in November, and | 


We went out} 


this | 


To Their Owners. 


the hens to pass from the main en- 
closure back to the roosting place. 
Then, in the main space. scatter 
leaves and cut straw to a depth of 
six inches, and go each night and 
put the morning feed of grain in the 
trash or litter, and see to it that it 
is properly covered. 
Let the Hens Do the Work. 


“Then when the hens come from 
the roost of a morning, they will go 
directly to their breakfast which they 
will have to work for. This will 
keep them bright,. active, and 
healthy. The outside opening to the 
yard may be left open all the time, 
for in a house of this kind the fowls 
will seek and maintain their own 
comfort in good or bad weather.”’ 

Now, readers, do you know this is 
the very best kind of a hen house for 
|health and eggs? It is comfortable, 





,it is sanitary, and it will keep the 
|fowls in prime condition so far as 
| roosting and comfort at night goes. 


| Of course, in the way of feed, the 


|hens should have a mixed mash of 
wheat bran, corn hearts and so 
|forth, later in the day, to further 


;stimulate laying. 
H. B. GEER. 
Nashville, Tenn. 


Do not 


with improper quarters. 





try makes for good profits. 


neglect the little things 
about the poultry house and make 
the birds start into the cold weather 


Regularity in times of feeding | 
chickens or any other kind of poul-| 
It also | 
makes it easier to get the work done, | 
because it puts system into the work. 


—_—— 
a 


ROWN F othr cSsSay 
Strongest, most durable fence “tts —=t-t- 
made, Heaviest, closest wires, Double — 


galvanized, Practically indestructible. Stock <<ts 
strong.Chicken tight. 15 to 35c per rod, Sample Frev We pay fri . 
The Brown Fence & Wire Co., Dept. =- Cleveland Ohio, 


ee} 


15 Cents a Rod] 


For a 22-inch Hog Fence; 16¢ for 
26-inch; 19¢ for 31-inch; 23 1-2¢ 
. for 34-inch; 27e for a 47-inch 
-Farm Fence. 60-inch Poultry 
* Fence 87c. Lowest prices ever 
made. Sold on 30 days trial, 
Catalog free. Write forittoday, 
KITSELMAN BROS. 
;Box 84, MUNCIE, IND. 




























































































| 
FESRIFENCE Sizazeess 


Made of High Carbon Double Stre 
Coiled Wire. Heavily Galvanized'tn 
preventrust. Have no agents. Sell at 
| factory prices on 30 days’ free triai, 
| We pay allfreight. 37 heights of farm 
and poultry fence. Catalog Free. 
COILED SPRING FENCE Co, 
Box Winchester, Indiana, 


DON'T RUST FARM 


Sold direct to farmers at man- 
Catalogue 
reight prepaid. 
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Box 858 Decatur, 


Chew RED EYE Tobacco 


IT COSTS MORE 

But Then IT Lasts] 
TWICE AS LONG 

TAYLOR BROS., Mfrs, - - - - Winston-Salem, N.C. 





























Irom Fenmces 


RALEIGH MARBLE WORKS 
Cooper Bros. 

| Raleigh, - . - 

| Catalogue free. 


And 


N.C, 
We pay the freight. 






















BALE YOUR HAY WITH 
1.H.C PULL POWER 


HAY PRESSES 











power hay press. 
To sell hay at all in 





perhaps double time for teams 


longer than hay in the stack. 


neighbor’s hay. An I. H. C. 





18 inches. 





ten to twelve tons a day. 
17 by 22 inches in size. 


——_ 


to worry or chafe the team. 


of the sweep. 


agent and inspect these presses. 


—— 


NQUESTIONABLY it pays any hay raiser toown an I. H.C. pull 

Well baled hay brings the best price. 
where you can get the best price—in most cases your hay must be baled. 
You can draw bigger loads of baled hay, thus saving in time, 


Baled hay retains its nutrition and remains in first class condition 


With your hay baled you can wa7t for the right market and get 
the des¢ price because you can move it more quickly. 


Other Advantages 


Bale your own hay first, and also make extra profits baling your 


boy will easily bale eight to ten tons per day under average conditions 
—uniform bales in size, neat and compact. 


The I. H. C. two-horse press, under similar conditions, will bale 
Bale Chambers are 14 by I8, 16 by 18, or 


Both I. H.C. presses will bale any kind of hay or straw including 
timothy, clover, alfalfa, wild hay, shredded fodder, pea vines, etc., etc., 
the capacity varying of course with the material being baled. 


Especially Desirable Features 


1.H.C. hay presses do first class work rapidly—require a very small 
force of men—are most convenient and simple to operate—require no exper- 
ience—are easy on the horse or horses, having no pounding or uneven draft 


The I.H.C. pull plunger is a great improvement over the ordinary plunger. 
These presses have large feed openings—perfect working roller tuckers 
—are durable, simple and have efficient powers, operating on the compound 
lever principle, with o extra draft when pressure is greatest. 
step-over for the horses and are full circle type, doing away with constant 
stopping or jerking. There are twostrokes of the plunger to one revolution 
I. H.C. presses are made principally of steel and iron—are 

compact and strong forlong service—not at all flimsy, although neat in design. 
Write for catalog and other information. Callon the local International 


International Harvester Company of America, Chicago, U. S. A. 


(Incorporated) 


some markets—or to reach a market 


and men. 


one-horse press with two men anda 


The bale chamber is 14 by 


Only 4-inch 
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THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER. 

















FRUIT AND TRUCK DEPARTMENT. 











Plant Fruit Trees at Once. 


Don't Order Trees Too Old—Prune the Roots, Set the Trees Firmly, Fer- 
tilize as for Any Ordinary Crop, and Give the Orchard a Chance—It 


Will Pay. 

If you intend to plant an orchard, 
now is the time. In the South es- 
pecially, fall planting should be the 
rule, and rather early fall planting. 
I had rather strip the leaves off than 
plant late. The leaves have complet- 
ed their work for the season and 
stripping them off does no harm. 

But do not buy big three or four- 
year apple trees. Nurserymen nat- 
urally cater to the desires of their 
customers, and in the past there has 
been a demand for tall trees. At 
one of the Pennsylvania farmers’ in- 
stitutes which I attended last~ win- 
ter, a nurseryman made a talk on 
fruit planting, and had at hand a 
specimen of his trees. This was a 
four year old tree’with a stem fully 
four feet tall and a head started 
above that. 


Don’t Plant Three or Four- Year-Old 
Trees 


After he was through with his 
talk, I took up the the tree and said 
that I would not plant a tree of that 
description if it was given to me. He 
asked me why I said this. I replied 
that the tree was too old to plant; 
that the stem was too tall,-and at 
that age it could not be remedied. 
He said that farmers generally want- 
ed the tall stems so that a team could 
get under them. This is the general 
and only reason given for having a 
tall trunk to a tree, and experienced 
orchardists know that this getting 
under a tree is entirely needless. 


Why a Low-Headed Tree is Best. 


There are many reasons why a 
low-headed tree is always the best. 
The head soon develops and protects 
the stem from sun-scald which is the 
great enemy of the tall stems in the 
South. The fruit is more easily 
gathered from the low tree. The 
wind does not blow it over, and make 
a leaning tree as nearly all tall-stem- 
med trees are. If the fruit falls it is 
not bruised as it would be from a tall 
tree. And, what is very important in 
these days, the low-headed tree is 
easily sprayed, while any one who 
has tried to spray one of the old 
tall trees knows that it is almost 
impossible to do it effectively. Then 
as to getting under the tree. If the 
cultivation of a tree extends to where 
the limbs do it ig all that is needed, 
for the feeding roots spread always 
a little ahead of the branches. 

Therefore, when buying trees, al- 
ways buy one-year-old trees of any 
kind. Of course every one buys 
yearling peach trees, but when it 
comes to apple trees they seem to 
have a notion that they must be old- 
er. Then you have to accept the 
stems as started in the nursery, and 
that is always too tall. The nursery- 
men can afford to sell you yearling 
trees for less money than the three- 
year ones, as a matter of course, and 
you have less freight to pay on the 
sMaller trees. 


One Year Old Trees Best. 
They are mere switches, with live 
buds from the ground up and you 
can start the head right where it 
should be, only a few inches from 
the ground. A few years ago at 
the meeting of the Virginia Horti- 
sultural Society I was advocating low- 
headed trees, and in the discussion 
that followed my paper, Mr. Hale, the 
great peach grower of Georgia and 
Connecticut said, ‘““‘What do we want 
With a stem’ to a tree more than 





the head of the tree that produces 
fruit, and the stem is only the foun- 
dation. In my great orchards in 
Georgia no tree has a stem more 
than eight inches above the ground, 
and in an orchard of 200,000 trees 
I have not a step ladder, and do not 
need any.” 

With a yearling stem and live buds 
on it we can cut back the top after 
planting to a uniform height of not 
more than twenty inches, and in the 
spring, when the buds start, can 
select three or four at different dis- 
tances to form the head, so that the 
lowest limb will be about ten or 
twelve inchés from the ground. Then 
a shingle stuck on the southwest side 
will protect the stem from sun-clad 
until the top shades it. 


Prune the Roots to About Six Inches. 


Then as to the roots. Years ago 
the directions were to lift the tree 
so as to save all the roots entire as 
possible. But, no matter how care- 
fully the tree may be lifted from the 
nursery, the fine fibres on which 
the feeding root hairs grow, will 
be dried up, and before the tree can 
take food from the soil new root 
fibres and root hairs must be formed, 
and these grow more readily from 
a Clean cut root surface, than from 
the dried-up fibres. Therefore in 


all around to about six inches in 
length, cutting with a sharp knife a 
sloping cut on the under side. 


How to Get the Trees Straight in 
Line. 

Then in setting the tree never put 
manure in contact with the roots, 
but put the surface soil in first and 
ram every inch of it to the roots as 
tight as if setting a gate post, so as 
to completely pack the soil to the 
roots and exclude the air. 

If the land has been deeply plow- 
ed and subsoiled (as it should be on 
a heavy clay) there will be no need 
for digging holes for the trees. 
Check the land off with a large plow 
both ways, and then only a little 
cleaning out at the crossings will be 
needed. But not only for appear- 
ance, but for ease in cultivation, see 
that the trees are in exactly straight 
rows in all directions. This can be 
best done by setting trees in the ends 
of the rows and then sighting them 
them in, 

Next Summer’s Training. 

Start the heads as indicated and 
the following summer watch the 
growth, and if one limb seems to be 
taking the lead and making the tree 
one-sided, pinch the tip of that limb 
and check it so that the others will 
catch up. Then in the fall or winter 
pruning, cut back one third of the 
new growth. In this cutting cut 
just to the upper side of the bud, so 
as not to leave a stump above the 
shoot that will come from the bud. 

If the tree is one that naturally 
has too spreading a habit, cut to a 
bud on the inner side, so that the 
new growth will take a more upright 
start. If, on the other hand, the tree 
naturally grows very erect cut to a 
bud on the outside of the shoot to 
make it spread more. 
Try to Form Round and Open Heads. 

The idea should be to form round 
and open heads. Then in all subse- 


quent pruning look sharp during the 
summer for the starting of water 





enough to carry the head? It is 


sprouts in the center of the tree, and 


planting a tree I always cut the roots] 





The 
Temper 


of a 


Fork 


Try the temper of a Keen 
Kutter Fork—spring it, 
twist it, pry withit. After 
you’ve tried it you’ll be 
willing to work with it. 











farm tools don’t break—each has a fine oil temper which 
makes it withstand strain and keep a good edge or point. 
The Keen Kutter trade-mark covers Forks, Hoes, Rakes, 
Scythes, etc. as well as all bench tools—Axes, Hammers, 
Saws, Planes, Adzes, Chisels, Augers, Bits,Braces, Gimlets, 
Bevels, Squares, Drawknives, Gouges, etc. 


If not with your dealer, write us. 


“ The Recollection of Quality Remains Long After the Price is Forguiten.’—E. C. Simmons. 


SIMMONS HARDWARE COMPANY (Ine.), St. Louis and New York, U.S. A. 
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"BUY DIRECT FROM THE NURSERY 
AND SAVE OVER HALF ox 
FRUIT TREES | STRAWBERRY PLANTS 





Shade Trees 


Bulbs Grape Vines 


Cabbage Plants 
Hedge Plants Ornamental Shrubs 





Garden Seed 
Flower Seed 


Evergreens Roses 


Improved Breeds of Chickens and Eggs 
Only strictly first-class stock shipped. 
Write for free catalogue |. 


Largest Vehicle Catalog ever published in South. Describes and 
rices, greatest variety high-clas Southern style Runabouts, Buggies, | 
urreys, Wagons and Harness ever shown. Sent Free, Our plan of selling | 

direct from factory savesagents’ and dealers’ prfits of 30 to50 perct. § 


That is our proposition. Our vehicles are strictly as 
represented. Our Big New Catalog is full of vehicle 
information. Send for it now, icis FREE 


MALSBY, SHIPP & CO., Dept. 4 41S Forsyth. St. Atlanta, Ga. 








thus direct the growth to where it 
is needed, and do not let the water 
sprouts rob the tree of the proper 
growth, and then cut them out in 
the fall. 

If proper attention is given to 
the shaping of the head for four or | 
five years, there will be little need 
for pruning after the tree gets to| 
bearing, except to keep down water | 
sprouts, and keep the head from get- | 
ting too thick. | 

Some further suggestions on the 
care of the orchard will be given in| 
our next issue. 





pinch these out while young, and 


W. F. MASSEY. | 


Gibbes No. 1 Saw Mill. 





Guaranteed superior to any portable 
mill. Rapid Feed and Gig-back. sa 






Accurate setworks. 
All steel dogs. 
Write for catalogue. 
GIBBES MACHINERY COMPANY, 
Sellers of ‘‘Gibbes Guaranteed Machinery.”’—All Kinds 
Box 1280. COLUMBIA, 8. C. 
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from your expenditure of money, 

time and labor in farming or 

trucking. Make the land yield 

you profitable returns by fertilizing 
with 











Commercial fertilizers are usually weak in Potash. 
To increase the Potash 1%, add 214 pounds of Muriate 
of Potash to each 100 pounds of fertilizer, 

Added to your commercial fertilizer it gives a strength 
and vigor to the plant and a sweetness and solidity to the 

product that are altogether lacking without it. Potash- 
grown crops bring the highest current market prices. 
Potash is not a land expense, but a crop investment. 
Combine it with your commercial fer- 
tilizer—proportioned to the crop—and you, 
also, will realize that 


Potash is Profit 


‘Plant Food,” ‘‘Truck Farming,”’ 

Farmer’s Guide,” are valuable 

booklets we send for the 

asking, with other Jiter- 

ature on fertilizing and | 

cultivation. Send for Nis 

one or all of them. Ae ne - it | | 

AW Y ‘ 1 ee t 
GERMAN KALI WORKS \ M(t AN i 
1224 Candler Bldg. Atlanta,Ga. ° page (1 .\\\\ Wy 
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